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COMPOUNDING A FELONY.. 

BY MISS AMANDA M. IIALE. 


The fall of man Is by no means a novo] 
theme. Poets, novelists and philosophers 
have nil tried tliclr hand at interpreting the 
strange mysteries of the human heart. Hero 
and thero a light lias shone out; now and 
then some word of divine Insight has been 
uttered; but, after all, the speculations liavo 
hot reached the coro of the matter, and when 
all Is said, It is apparent that only He who 
mado the human soul knows much about It. 

Vet we none of us accopt this as practically 
true. We go about with our little sounding¬ 
lines, and we let them down confidently, and 
when the lead comes up with some grains of 
motive adhering, we cry, u Io triumplie 1 I have 
discovered this man!” and never guess that 
what we revealed was only floating, superficial 
substance, and that wo utterly failed to reach 
the deep sea bottom where tlio mighty 
currents flow, and the great, Impelling forces 
walk back nnd forth. But now and then 
some appalling lapse from virtue in a high 
place startles us into deeper thought; sorno 
fair mask is stripped oflf, and a hideous satyr 
leers at us; some pretty outer wall, all gar¬ 
landed with vines, and shone upon by sun¬ 
shine, and fltll of beauty and sweetness, is 
thrown down, nnd the rottenness of tho 
sepulchre affrights tis, and then tho question 


is pressed home—how much wo really do 
know of the inner thoughts, and workings, 
nnd motives of tho souls about us. 

But what has all this to do with Deacon 
Ilarlnnd? says somebody Vlio knew him. 
IIo lived In IVillowdale, and was much re¬ 
spected; afterwards ho wont from thero to 
tho West, where prosperity and reputation 
have followed him as be deserved. Scandal 
never dared soil his pure name. 'IVhon ho 
dies, ho will leavo behind him a memory 
fragrant with pure deeds. Softly! Let us 
batter down tho fair-seeming wall, not for 
the sake of gloating over the corruption we 
shall find within, but for tho sake of tho lesson 
which lies hid in all men’s lives, and in this 
man’s more than in most. 

In tho first place, then, IVillowdale is a 
pretty little town far away from the wicked 
city, and, of course, ns pure nnd Innocent of 
all haughtiness as if it had Just come down 
out of heaven. Indeed, it Is a tradition that 
the garden of Eden was Just along the lovely 
river whoro tho mill stands, and that Adam’s 
bower was on the hill that rises green, and 
round, and violet-covered, just back of the 
parsonage. 

Though I can’t vouch for this, I must say 
that I see no intrinsic evidence to the con- 
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trary in tlio tradition itself. When a June 
sun smiles out of tiro blue, when the river 
sparkles and sings, when the long, pensile 
brandies of the elms fold their green shade 
about the pretty homes beneath them, when 
the winds blow’ softly, ami tire odor of apple- 
blossoms pervades the air, I am quite sure 
there can bo no more enchanting place this 
side the celestial gates; nor, Idling under 
those same elms, and at peace with myself 
and with ail tho world, should I much long 
for a glimpse of what lies beyond those gates. 
If you couldn’t be good in Willowdalc, you 
couldn’t anywhere, I am sure. 

I suppose it was lids holy atmosphere winch 
invested all the people with an aura of purity, 
which was such a charm to the good folk who 
came from tho wicked outside world. I dis¬ 
covered it as soon as I climbed into the stage 
which was to carry mo up and up, nearer tlio 
great mountain that rose before me in kingly 
loneliness and grandeur. I observed that tho 
Jehu mercifully let his horses walk up all tlio 
long hills, and didn’t drive them too fast down 
them; that ho showed himself full of com¬ 
passion to tlio woman with the baby who 
* couldn't ride inside, and so shared the driver's 
scat, and whom I momentarily expected to 
see go tumbling off, baby and all, down among 
tlio four pairs of trampling feet. And then 
when I sat down to dinner in the charmingly 
neat hotel, and found that I hadn’t to fee tho 
waiters, and tlia* tlio bread, and meat, and 
coil’eo were perfect, and tho bill charmingly 
modest, the goodness of Willowdalc became 
an actual reality. 

And so I forthwith took up my lodgings 
there for tlio summer. I could see tlio river 
all day when it was busily at work, and all 
night when the mill was shut and the moon¬ 
light lay still upon tho water, and tlio sobbing 
night winds kissed tlio shining surface into 
ripples; I could see tlio mountain in all its 
phases in storm and shine, when the mists 
unrolled adown its sides like shining silver 
drapery, and when the midsummer noon laid 
upon its bald brow a golden crown; and I 
could see a modest, pretty white house nestled 
in trees and shrubbery, a very ideal home. I 
never ventured to go near this house; it was 
to mo a fairy palace, and if, with profane feet, 
•I had penetrated within its precincts, I should 
have feared to see it dissolve into thin air. 
■But after I had been in Willowdalc a fort¬ 
night, I did venture to ask my landlord the 
name of tlio happy mortal who owned so 
charming a spot. 


“ It’s Deacon Ilarland's house, ma’am,’’ said 
Mr. Winliirop, who would have been quite 
agreeable if lie hadn't persisted in tacking 
that odious “ma’am” to every remark lie 
addressed to mo. As it was, I never spoke to 
him to ask a question except when, as in this 
instance, I was devoured by curiosity. 

“Deacon Harlandf” I echoed. 

“Yes ma’am. Youknowbim,ma’am. lie 
sits on tho opposite side of tlio table, four 
persons down.” 

“01 the tall, dark-haired man ?” 

“Yes ma’am. His liair is dark, and ho’s 
thought by some, ladies mostly—to bo very 
handsome,” said Mr. Winthrop, who rejoiced 
in hair and beard of that hue known as 
“sandy.” “But, though tastes differ as to 
looks,” pursued my landlord, with a superior 
ahy “there’s no doubt hut that Deacon 
Ilarland is a very remarkable mail. lie lias 
done a great deal for Willowdale, and nat¬ 
urally the people liavo a high opinion of him. 
In fact, he Is an ornament to tho town.” 

“IIow does he happen to he boarding here 
when he owns that lovely place yonder?” I 
asked, not without a guess at tho truth. 

“He’s a widower, ma’am. Ho lost his wifo 
a year ago—a lady of most estimable charac¬ 
ter, remarkable for a life of consistent piety, 
and one of the chief supports of tlio church of 
which she was a member,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
in a tone as if ho was reciting an obituary. 

“ The house is shut up then ?” 

“No; Miss Mattie Lewis lives thero by 
herself. She’s a relation of tho deacon’s wife, 
and the deacon very kindly lets her stay 
there, and she keeps tlio house carefully for 
him. A curious woman, nm’am; not that I 
know much about her myself, hut that’s what 
folks say.” 

Not caring any further to analyze tlio char¬ 
acter of Miss Mattlo Lewis, I hastily made 
some excuse to withdraw. Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, when a rainy day came—there did como 
such days in Willowdale—I used to sit, morn¬ 
ing and evening, and watch tho smoke curling 
up from tho pretty house among the trees, 
and wonder what sort of person tho lonely 
woman might bo who lived thero by herself 
without chick or child to care for, and 
whether her kinsman was good to her, and 
did anything for her beyond bestowing tlio 
shelter of ills home. And then sometimes I 
had an access of interest In tho tall gentleman 
with tho dark hair and eyes, and tlio melan¬ 
choly smile, and wondered whether the heart 
underneath that smooth, decorous exterior 
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tv1-3 really as wlilto as snow, whether ho had 
sown any wild oats in his youth, committed 
any peccadilloes, or even felt tho stress of 
temptation; and, if not, whether Willowdalo 
was really the original Eden. 

Apparently none of my fellow-hoarders 
shared my doubts, If doubts they were. They 
treated Deacon Harland, one and all, as if lie 
wero of a higher race than themselves. Tho 
young ladies forboro to air their little vanities 
in his presence, and the young men refrained 
from saying any naughty words. The con¬ 
versation generally took a turn mildly pious 
and improving. 

Yet there were exceptional occasions. One 
of them was when Bell Bruno let loose her 
sharp tongue, and went about pricking holes, 
metaphorically' speaking, In various preten¬ 
sions. She did tills pretty often, and one 
notable occasion I remember. 

You know how small an event creates a 
6tir in a little country village, and this was 
not so small an event Tlio villago store was 
robbed ono of those summer nights when wo 
wero all sleeping so profoundly. Three hun¬ 
dred dollars wore missing from tho safe, and 
goods to tho amount of five hundred more. 

Who could have done it? Was there a 
burglar among us? This was tho question 
discussed at the breakfast-table. 

“It could hardly liavo been a common 
thief,” said Mr. Shelton, the owner and loser. 
"At any rate, he must have had regular 
burglar's weapons, for tho lock of that safe is 
a proved one.” 

“ I doubt if there is any professional burglar 
operating in Willowdale,” said Deacon Ilar- 
land. “ It was perhaps somebody who only 
passed through tho town. Wasn’t there somo 
kind of a travelling show hero a fow days ago ? 
It would be easy to get Into tho store; nnd 
tho safe—are you sure you didn’t leave your 
safe unlocked, Mr. Sholton ?” ■ 

“Am I sure I’m not a fool?” returned Mr. 
Shelton, sharply. «I never do such an Idiotic 
thing ns that, Deacon Harland I” 

“ I beg your pardon,” returned tho deacon, 
sweetly. “The best of us forget sometimes.” 

“ I don’t,” said Mr. Shelton, who was very 
sore from Ills loss. “ If I did, I should think 
I deserved to be robbed.” 

The deacon was amiably silent, and into 
that silence Bell Bruno sent one of her sharp 
arrows. 

“Who knows whether the robber is a 
stranger?” she said, suddenly. “Ho might 
be right here among us. Who knows ?” 


Sure enough 1 We’d all heard of sucli 
things. A little shiver ran round tho circle. 

“Yon don’t mean right here In this house, 
Bell ?” said one of the young ladies, with a 
nervous laugh. 

“ Well, perhaps not precisely, though that 
might be,” said Beil, with a mischievous 
glance at poor Will Dutton, a humble 
admirer, whom the wicked girl annihilated 
nnd resuscitated a dozen times in a day. 

Deacon norland smiled an arch smile, 
which showed lie understood tho situation, 
and said ho could not think that Miss Bell 
was right. Ho trusted that none of our 
friends had so black a heart as to be con¬ 
cerned in anything so dreadful. 

“I don’t know, deacon, about that,” said 
tho girl, meeting his look with a pair of keen, 
frank eyes. “ There are a good many black 
hearts under nice, white, respectable out¬ 
sides.” , 

Did tho deacon’s placid countenance 
whiten, or was it a fancy of mine? 

“And you know,” continued Bell, with an 
nir of frankness, “ what the play says, that 
they polish up brass now-a-days so that it 
looks marvellously like gold.” 

“ I never read plays,” said the deacon, his ' 
face ilushing as red as pomegranates. 

“O, don’t you?” said Bell, with a short, 
incredulous lnugli. “And yet you mlghulo 
worse things.” 

“ Very possibly,” said Deacon Harland, with 
great stiffness of manner/' “But yon must 
excuse me if I say I don’t quite see what that 
lias to do with poor Mr. Shelton’s misfortune.” 

“Oil was going to say that a sanctimoni¬ 
ous outside doesn’t go very far with mo. I’ve 
seen somo notablo cases of hypocrisy in my 
time, though I’m not so very old.” 

“ Hypocrisy is certainly a very odious sin,” 
said the deacon, solemnly. 

“And the worst phase of it,” pursued Bell, 
“is that unconscious hypocrisy where a 
person indulges in some vice, or commits 
somo crime, until tho very distinctions 
between right and wrong becomo blotted out 
from his mind, and ho doesn't guess how 
utterly worthless and rotten ho has become, 
until some great temptation assails him and 
reveals him to himself.” 

Was it again my fancy that Deacon Har- 
land’s decorous countenance grew ashy pale ? 
Was I mistaken in thinking that the hand 
.with which he attempted to lift his coffee-cup 
shook excessively ? 

“A very good sermon, Bell," laughed ono of 
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the young ladies. “ When are you going into 
orders ?” 

The laugh went round, and then Mr. 
Merchant spoke. Ho was a new-comer, and 
none of us knew much of him. Hut it was 
understood that lie was a commercial trav¬ 
eller on his way home from Montreal, and 
half guessed, half known, that, ill the room 
which ho occupied over the bowling-saloon— 
assigned to him bccauso the house overflowed 
with visitors—were samples of silks, and 
velvets, and jewels, that would tantalize 
feminine tastes. 

“ I suppose the lesson of It is,” said this Mr. 
Merchant, “ that we are not to be too trustful 
of each other. Mr. Winthrop, I hope there 
are no duplicate keys to tny room. Maybe 
somebody—Miss Bell very like—will bo 
purloining my goods,” 

Everybody laughed at this, and then the 
party began to disperse. Bell Bruno joined 
mo in my matrimonial walk. She was usually 
a loquacious companion, but just now her 
silence surprised me. But all at once it was 
broken. 

“ I believe,” said she, with a little, emphatic 
stamp of her foot, “ that Deacon Ilarland is a 
villain.”. 

“Boll Bruno!” 

“ I do, upon my word I do 1” 

“ Bell, you’ll presently be saying that ho 
knows something about this robbery.” 

“And what if I should ?” said she, catching 
her breath. 

She had slipped her hand into my arm, and 
1 now very soberly proceeded to feel her 
pulse. 

“Nonsense! See here; I’ll tell you some¬ 
thing. You know Deacon Harland went 
down to Boston last week to attend some 
kind of a pious meeting, and I went to take 
Maud home. lie was so solemnly gallant to 
me all the way, you can’t think, and lie 
should be delighted to call, he said, only ho 
should be so busy. Well, after we got home, 
Maud was so restless and discontented I 
didn’t know what to do with her till I could 
send her out to mamma at Nantucket; and 
so Saturday afternoon I took her to the 
theatre, just to keep her still. Now the play 
wasn’t any too good, and I was feeling awfully 
ashamed for going, and wishing I dared go 
out. And pretty soon I saw a gentleman in 
front of mo, very attentive, and particularly 
pleased in the parts that made me blush. 
Aud presently Maud whispered that it was 
Deacon Harland. I watched him till lie 


turned around, aud It was Deacon Harland. 
Now what do you think of that?” 

Of course I thought what I chose, but I 
said; 

“After all, there’s no harm In the theatre, 
is thero ?” 

“ But the hypocrisy of It 1” said Bell, vehe¬ 
mently. “Ho never reads plays—innocent 
saint 1” 

Bell stopped short, for tho object of her 
comment was close by us. He canto up with 
that dainty step of his, looking wonderfully 
neat and gentlemanly. But for a little pre¬ 
cision in his demeanor, a little stiffness in his 
carriage, a slight odor of grace about him, he 
might have been a polished man of the world, 
instead of tho mainstay of an obscure country 
church. 

“ You are on the way to my house, ladles,” 
ho said; “ wont you do me tho pleasure of 
going on thero? I have some plants which 
perhaps would be worth your seeing.” 

Bell gave me a look which I Interpreted to 
mean, “ I want to seo his den,” aud I at once 
assented. 

Tho little cottage, ns one came nearer, 
proved itself a perfect gem. The grounds, 
small as they were, gavo an impression of 
extent which was duo to tlrelr nice arrange¬ 
ment, and were perfectly kept. Tho dwelling 
itself was embowered in vines, and within 
was cool, and fresh looking, and spotlessly 
neat. Vt'e went through tho front parlor, 
stopped a moment to admire some pretty 
ornaments, and then went into a tastefully- 
appointed sitting-room. Hero he introduced 
us to tho woman who sat there, speaking of 
her as his wife’s niece. 

“ Can you give the ladies somo refreshment, 
Mattie?” he asked. sho rose and 

brought In somo delicate wine and sand¬ 
wiches, and somo golden blocks of spongo 
cake. 

Bell was enthusiastic in praise of tho per¬ 
fection of tho latter, but her encomiums 
could not bring a single smile to the face of 
the woman, Mattie Lewis—a woman not old 
nor young, but ono from whom all Ilfo and 
buoyancy had long since departed, a face 
where utter self-abasement, and profound 
hopelessness, and despairing degradation, 
were written in living characters. Not a 
word could bo got from her, and at last we 
went into tho garden. 

“ Does your niece live all alone here?” said 
Bell, suddenly, when wo were admiring some 
creamy roses. “ She must bo lonely.” 
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Deacon Harlaml started, but instantly 
replied with composure: 

“Mattie is used to doing without society, 
and then—” with an eloquent upward look— 
"she lias sources of happiness the world 
knows not of.” 

Bell turned suddenly, and the deacon began 
breaking off roses for us. He escorted us 
back to the hotel, and when ho was fairly 
gone, Bell exclaimed: 

“ What do you think of that woman ?” 

“ I think she has a history written in her 
face,” I said, quietly. 

That evening we were looking at some 
stereoscopic views, and among them was a 
Magdalena with its infinite woe and pathos. 

“That face reminds me of your niece, 
Deacon Ilarland,” I said, placing it before 
him. 

He took it up, and the color surged up to 
ids cheek. 

“Indeed! I can’t see any look of Mattie’s 
there. It is curious what a talent some 
people have for discovering likenesses.” 

“It is curious what strange likenesses 
exist,” I returned. 

The golden summer weeks slipped away, 
and by-and-by the guests of the hotel began 
to thin. Bell Bruno went, and the house wa3 
the lonelier for tho loss of her gay, bright, 
incisive spirit. Mr. Merchant came and went, 
staying almost always a night or two on bis 
way to tho city. At the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember lie tarried a week, and in company 
with a chance acquaintance went hunting in 
the thick woods at the foot of tiro mountain. 
It was a bright, cool, autumnal morning when 
they started, and quito a party were gathered 
to see them off. At tire last moment Mr. 
Merchant came running in from ins chamber 
over tiro howling-alley. 

“ I suppose my traps will bo all safe ?” lie 
said to the landlord. 

“Yes, certainly. At least, I should hope 
so. But if you’ve anything specially valuable, 
Mr. Merchant—” 

“0 no, no, nothing! By the way, has it 
ever been found out who robbed your village 
store when I was hero early in tho summer?” 

Deacon Harlaml, who was making himself 
useful handing up hampers, fowling-pieces, 
et cetera, replied, and presently the sportsmen 
moved off. This event over, wo betook our¬ 
selves to our several occupations. I went a 
long walk, came homo thoroughly tired, and 
used up all the afternoon sleeping away my 
fatigue on tho sofa. The evening mail 


brought letters from dear friends, to which I 
sat up late to reply. This employment of 
writing letters, or tho long sleep I had had 
during the day, quite banished slumber from 
my eyes, and when I lay down at twelve 
o’clock, I found it wholly in vain to try to 
sleep. I was, indeed, in a state of nervous 
wakefulness. Slight noises, imaginary or 
real, were continually startling me; doors 
opened stealthily, window-blinds slammed 
and casements shook. At last, quite out of 
patience, I rose, put on a wrapper, and sat 
down by tho window with candle unlit. 

My room overlooked the pretty pleasure- 
ground belonging to tho hotel; the bowling- 
alley, two stories in height, enclosed it upon 
ono side; on another it was open in one 
direction to tho street, on tho other to tho 
spacious pasture lands that sloped finally to 
tho river. Across these green fields, and just 
over the river, was Deacon norland's cottage 
in its environment of shrubbery. 

It was a still, starlight night; the noble 
autumn constellations were already visible; 
Orion’s sword-belt glimmered with golden 
fire; Sirius shone silver white. 

As I sat and watched, perfectly silent, I 
soon became aware of another light besides 
that of tlie stars. It was in tho distance, but 
perceptibly approaching—faint, and smajl, 
and wavering back and forward. I gazed 
eagerly, a strong curiosity arising in luy mind. 
By-and-by, as it came nearer, I made it out; 
it was a lantern, carried by some person who 
walked with quick, light steps. Presently the 
light went out suddenly, and now I could 
distinguish a figure that came swiftly nearer 
and nearer, and finally paused in tho area 
just below my window. And now I saw that 
it was not one figure, but two, and that one 
of them was a woman. 

Imagine my astonishment when these two 
spectres swiftly and silently ascended the 
stairs which led up the outside of the build¬ 
ing used as a bowling-alley, and entered the 
door. The apartment above, which in winter 
was a dancing-hall, was, I knew, divided by 
temporary partitions into sleeping-rooms; but 
no one slept there save Mr. Merchant, or had 
done so for a long-time. At first I thought 
that Mr. Merchant might have returned sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly. But the woman! 
I sat quite still in wonderment. Presently a 
new thought came. I remembered tlio bur¬ 
glary committed in Mr. Shelton’s store. The 
man was a burglar, and tbc woman bis 
accomplice! 
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Simultaneously with this thought came a 
curious senso of recognition, and somehow I 
trembled excessively for a moment. But I 
conquered this soon, and possessed by the 
spirit of adventure, I came to a quick resolve. 

I wrapped myself in a shawl and went out 
softly, ascended the stall's without tlic least 
noise, and, with the utmost caution, pushed 
opdn the door and entered a long, narrow 
entry. A llttlo way off a faint gleam of light 
came from a door which stood ajar. Still 
with soundless feet I went forward. Tho 
door was opened suOicicntly far for mo to get 
a good view of the interior, and I saw at once, 
from various little things which lay about, 
that it must be Mr. Merchant’s room, 

But that thought ditl not arrest my atten¬ 
tion long. That was absorbed by tho move¬ 
ments of the strange pair who seemed quite 
at home in the room. My astonished eyes 
were fixed upon them, while, in less time 
than it takes to tell the story, they thoroughly 
searched everything in the room, fitted keys 
to trunks, opened valises, examined drawers, 
and collected together a pile of plunder which 
the man proceeded to put in a compact form, 
arranging the various articles in the most 
deft and workmanlike manner. 

“ There must be several thousand dollars 
worth here,” he said; and the voice made me 
shake from head to foot. “There!” having 
fiuislicd his packing. “You can carry that 
easily, and now I’ll go and sec if tho way i3 
clear.” 

lie threw the full light of the lantern into 
the room, advanced a step to the door, and I 
stood face to face with him. 

" Deacon Ilarlaml I” 

“ My God!” lie groaned, staggering back. 

A heart-broken, quickly-suppressed cry 
broke from the woman’s lips. 

“ I have seen all you were doing,” I said, 
feeling for the instant utterly merciless. 
“Do you know who robbed Mr. Shelton’s 
store, Deacon Ilarlaml?” 

lie sank down on his knees, and covered 
liis face with his hands. 

“ 0 spare me, spare met” he said. 

The woman rushed forward and filing 
herself at my feet. 

“O spare him, as you hope for mercy! 
Only spare him, and we’ll give back all and 
go far away! I told him it would all he found 
out sometime; but he would go on, and now 
it has come! O have pity, have pity on me!” 

Her fingers clutched my dress. Her white 
face, full of a measureless woe and despair, 


appealed to me. I bent down and whispered 
a few words in her car. 

“O yes, yes!” she sobbed. “I saw you 
knew it that day when you came—I read it 
in everybody’s eyes. O no one can despise 
me as I despise myselfl” 

“Mattie, be quiet. Everyone is liable to 
fall,” said this arch hypocrite. “If a life of 
atonement—” 

“Don’t talk to mo of atonement!” I inter¬ 
rupted, indignantly. “Will you do justice to 
her?” 

lie hesitated, growing white and red. 

“She was an innocent girl when you first 
knew her—innocent, and weak, and soft¬ 
hearted, and you had every opportunity, and 
you managed your approaches with satanic 
dexterity, and crept into her heart unawares, 
and used your power to corrupt her wholo 
nature. You have done your work well. 
Take what you have made; and if God gives 
you repentance, atone to her!” I 

There was a silence, and lus face grew 
white and set. 

" If you do this, restore what you have 
robbed, and leave Willowdalo within the 
week, I will he silent; otherwise tlio world 
shall know your guilt.” 

“ I am at your mercy,” said he, abjectly. 

I stood by and saw Mr. Merchant’s proper¬ 
ties bestowed again in their rightful places, 
and watched the guilty pair creep out and 
hide their shame in the gloom of the night. 

A week afterwards the newspapers had a 
curious ease of remorse of conscience to 
relate. Mr. Shelton received the sum of 
which he had been robbed with interest. At 
the same time Deacon Ilarlaml made an 
impromptu visit to the We3t upon business. 
No one connected the two events; but when, 
sometime afterwards, it came out thatDeacon 
Ilarland had gone into business in Colorado 
and that his estate was for sale, Willowdalo 
was loud in its lamentations at tlio loss of her 
best citizen. 

Sometime that autumn Mattie Lewis dis¬ 
appeared from tho village, and the next 
winter, when I was in town, a Colorado paper 
came to me one day with the marriage column 
marked. I read aloud to Bell Bruno, who 
was paying a call, “Married in Denver City, 
Deacon Francis ITarland and Mattie Lewis.” 

Bell opens wide her brown eyes. 

“I wouldn’t marry him for a kingdom!” 

“ Did ho ever ask you to, my dear?” 

Bell reddens, stammers, ami then it all 
comes out. 
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“But I never trusted him,” she said, re¬ 
flectively. “I always suspected lie was a 
hypocrite.” 

“Then the people of 'Willowdale are sadly 
mistaken.” 


I make no other reply, and I now confide 
my secret to my only confidant, the public. 
If that hints that I compounded a felony, I 
remind it of that woman’s wretched life and 
crushed, degraded soul, and cannot be sorry. 
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CORN-COBS. 

BY AUGUST BEIjL, 


TnE cornfields were beautiful In the sum¬ 
mer,the leaves on the stalks grew as long 
and'green as they could, and the yellow silk 
liung like wavy skeins of floss. : The sun and 
rain and pure air had been good friends—this 
the cornfields knew, and they rustled thank¬ 
fully whenever they had a chance. But the 
growing ears on which the little pearly 
kernels Were clustered were all Wrapt up so 
close ahd warm lh their Soft green husks that 
they saw and hoard nothing at all of the great 
fair world—they only slept and grow. Life 
had not begun’to mean much to them. 

But It meant something when harvest time 
Came. That was like a great revolution. The 
tall stalks were out down and carried away, 
It was tlielr time of humility; but the ripe, 
full ears were stripped of their sheltering 
husks, saw the light of the day for the first 
time, and were made Of great Importance. 
'Whenever one of them happened to be a red 
car, then there was an excitement’ Indeed, 
which the corn did not understand at all. 

At last the husking was over, and then all 
the ears of corn were heaped up In a great 
cart, and carried away to be stored in tho 
large, unused room over the farmhouse 
kitchen. ■ There’ they were tumbled down On 
the floor and left to meditate. The kernels 
felt no pride, and the cobs no shame, for they 
did not know yet that ono was any better 
than the other, and so they lay there peace¬ 
fully together. 

But by-and-by, on rainy days, the farmer’s 
men would come up stairs sometimes to shell 
corn, and all the kernels they were careful to 
put in tho big bushel measure, but the cobs 
were thrown ovor In a corner, any where to 
get them out of the way, and sometimes they 
were trodden upon and broken. 

“John,” said one of the men, one day, 
“you’ll have to carry all the corn we’ve 
Bhollcd over to the mill to-morrow, and when 


the meal comes we shall have some grand 
johnny-cakes for breakfast.” 

Tho corn listened, and every kernel’ felt a 
secret Joy In its heart, for, although they did 
not know what the mill was, nor what should 
befall them'there, nor even what johnny- 
cakes were, yet still they felt that they were 
of Importance in the world, and were to be 
taken about, and were to meet with great 
adventures. 

But the cobs over In tho corner feltdlscom- 
flted, and whispered to one another: 

“ What will be dono with us? Are we not 
worth anything at all ?” 

Yes, they were worth something, for pres¬ 
ently they heard'John say that when all the 
chips were gone, he would take tho cobs 
down and keep tliem^in the wood-box to 
kindle a" fire with. 

“And that will be tho end of us,” said some 
of the cobs, Sadly, for they lay close by a knot¬ 
hole whore they could look down Into the 
kitchen, and had often noticedfliat when tho 
chips went Into the fire they never came out 
again. Then the cobs felt very much dis¬ 
pirited, all except one of tho eldest, and ho 
said to the rest encouragingly; 

“Nevermind, my friends, let ns try to do 
all the good we can in the world, even if it is 
only to kindle tho fire 1” ■ 

The next day all the corn that was shelled 
went away to the mill, and all the corn that 
was not shelled felt that it would not have to 
wait long before its own day of glory would 
come also. But tho cobs lay humbly In tho 
comer, and only tried to keep out of the Way. 
Thoy felt as if life had no possible joy in store 
for. them, and such a feeling is depressing 
even to a corn-cob. 

But by-and-by they heard steps coming up 
stairs, not the heavy tread of the farmer or 
his men, but little pattering, uneven steps 
that seemed to find it hard work to climb, 
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nnd little voices were whlsporing and laugh¬ 
ing together. Then the door flew open and 
in came the farmer’s two twin children, 
Willie and Katy,\blue-eyed, curly-headed 
darlings, only six years old apiece. They were 
on a voyage of discovery, and all ready for 
play and frolic. 

City children have wonderful toys, wax- 
dolls, mimic cannon, carriages, cars, agates,- 
rocking-horses, and many more delightful in¬ 
ventions, But out in the country they do 
not get such- things so easily, and -these two 
little children only had a few old spools, some 
broken dishes, and two or three rag-babies to 
play with. But they were just as happy for 
all that, and had a glorious time playing to¬ 
gether. So up they came that day Into the 
room over the kitchen, and began to look 
about. 

They ran up and down across tho floor, 
they peeped out of the window, they found 
tho knot-hole In the board, and dropped two. 
or three kernels down through it Into the 
kettle of hot water oil tho stove, and then 
finding themselves right by tho heap of cobs 
they began to build houses. Hurrah I the 
cobs began to feel light-hearted, something 
grand was happening to them at last. 

Do you know how to build houses of cobs ? 
They are better than blocks. First you lay 
down two about five inches apart, and then 
two more just tho other way across them, 
and so on two by twr^tlll tho house Is about 
eight cobs high, and then you lay tho roof 
and put on tho chimney. Or you can make 
the houso larger with four rooms, each having 
a cob wall, or you can build tho whole tiling 
a great deal higher and call it a church or a 
monument. Willio and Katlo did everything 
that could bo dono, they played there all the 
afternoon, and built a village with one street, 
and six houses each sido of tho street, and a 
meeting-house, a store and a schoolhotise. 
Each of tho three rag-babies had a houso to 


itself, and In the schoolkouse Willie put the 
oldest cob, who was very tall, and made him 
stand up straight as if he was hearing lossons. 
Then ho put a big cob in-the store, behind 
the countermand a little cob in front whose 
mother had, sent him to buy raisins. Then 
Katlo put two cobs to live in every.house, and 
named them after her aunts, and uncles, and 
cousins. Ah, now Indeed tho cobs felt that 
they were of importance in tho world, and 
it was oven a great deal better than being 
made into ‘johnny-cakes. After all, there Is 
some happiness in store for everybody. 

And there the children played all tho 
afternoon. They made the cob ladies visit 
each other, and' sent tho cob children to 
school. There was no .end to the fun, and 
when the farmer’s wife camo up to call her 
little ones to supper, and saw their wonderful 
village full of inhabitants, she smiled kindly, 
nnd said the cobs should be left there for 
them to play with all winter, and she would 
not use one of them for kindling, nnd that 
made tho little ones very happy. 

“ There, do you hoar that?” said the eldest 
cob, to Ills scholars, “see what wonderful good 
fortune has come to us I” 

And the cobs were all glad at heart. Why 
not? Wore they not a village? were they, 
not people with names? and did they not 
givo tea-parties, and go to meeting, nnd send 
their children to school? For all sorts of 
delightful advontures came to them while the 
farmer’s children played with them, nnd at 
night when Katy and Willie were fast asleep, 
nnd tho moon shone in ort tho old room over 
tho kitchen, who knows what wonderful 
times the cobs had, and what histories their 
lives were I 

And so their use nnd happiness came to 
them. I think mysolf.it was delightful, and 
a thousand times better than lying dolefully 
in one corner, wishing they could go to mill 
and be made into johnny-cakes I 
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DAYID MARLE’S STORY. 

BT ESTHER SERLE KENXETH. 


I never quarrelled with my brother John 
until we came to settle up business in the 
year of 1805. We had been partners ten 
years, ever since we had been West, indeed, 
but some changes made it at length advisable 
that we should separate. He had made his 
fortune, and wanted to return East. I, also, 
was able to live with less care, and so we 
sold every acre of our landed property, and 
were settling up the books ; when there arose 
dissension. I was not willing to divide 
profits equally. John was married and had 
had a family to support, while I was unmar¬ 
ried- His expenses had been three times as 
much as mine. Moreover, I had taken the 
burden of the labor and responsibility—this 
having been tacitly agreed upon, I being the 
youngest man. While he had lived comfort- 
ably with his wife and children among the 
farms, with horses, men and money at his 
hand, and absolute control of the farming in¬ 
terests, I had been beating about over the 
country, from the Denver to the Florida 
Glades, buying and selling land, timber and 
stock living anyhow, and sacrificing all per¬ 
sonal comfort to our mutual advantage. It 
is rough travelling in the West. Twice I had 
swum the Missouri when every stroke endan¬ 


gered my life; once I had been captured by 
hostile Indians, and escaped by strategy. I 
was overtaken by a prairie fire and nearly 
burned to death, when taking up claims in 
Nebraska; and my periods of weariness and 
discouragement were indescribable. I grew 
gaunt, and pale, and hard, making money, 
while John waxed fat and merry. I had all 
the hardships, and I decided I ought to have 
more than half the profits, taking everything 
into consideration. John refused this; and 
it was true, as he said, that this had not been 
the contract. 

“John Marie,” said I, “look at the differ¬ 
ence between us. All the trouble you have 
had in getting this money is to take it from 
my hand. You have never lost a night’s 
sleep in getting it; you have had full sway 
in making these farms as profitable as you 
please, and when you have made a miscalcu¬ 
lation in a tenant or a crop, I have never 
blamed you. You have had a comfortable 
roof over your head, while I have languished 
with yellow fever in the South, and sickened 
with ague from exposure to the West. Two- 
thirds of this money is justly mine. You 
have spent more than I, and you have a right 
only to one hundred thousand dollars.” 
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“I will have one hundred and fifty” he 
said, doggedly. 

“You never shall!” I answered. 

I had the books. They were in the office 
of a life-insurance company, for whom I was 
agent. This business had been privately my 
own. I had worked it in with other pursuits,- 
and it paid me well. I had dealt in it only 
for the last year, hut, during that time, I 
purchased for myself out of its profits a fine 
library, and had made several valuable pres¬ 
ents to a favorite old maid sister, living in the 
East. These expenses were in the books of 
the firm—four hundred dollars for hooks, fifty 
for maps, seventy for a set of furs for Marga¬ 
ret, and forty for an easy-chair for her. I 
knew I must take these off the books before 
John saw them, or he would claim that they 
had been paid for out of the general fund. As 
I have said, they were in my private room of 
the insurance company's building, in St. 
Joseph. When I left my brothers home in 
Kansas, X started directly for this point; but 
at Atchison a despatch met me, requiring me 
to wait there until X received further direc¬ 
tions from the directors of the Phoenix. I 
saw no actual danger in waiting, and so re¬ 
mained in the city nearly a week. I received 
some policies then to be carried into the 
country. As soon as they were delivered to 
the specified parties, I returned to St Joseph. 

I hurried to the office; somehow, I felt as 
if something was wrong. As I unlocked the 
inner door, Major-Hawley looked up from his 
newspaper, and said: 

“By the way, Marie, your brother came 
yesterday and got some books from your 
desk.” 

“ Some books!” I said. And I felt myself 
growing pale. 

“Yes. Ledgers, you know. I knew he 
was your partner, and so I let him take them. 
Nothing wrong, is there, Marie?” 

“No,” I said, and went into my office and 
shut the door. My first movement was to 
open my desk hurriedly. Yes, they were 
gone. John had the hooks. I denounced 
him for a villain. 

After awhile I grew cooler. I was very 
much surprised at what he had done. It was 
not like him. It was plain that he thought I 
meant to cheat him in some way. 

Nor was I inclined to trust him. I did not 
- believe that he would make charges against 
me on the books, but I knew he would 
reckon that five hundred and sixty against 
me on the general account, nor believe my 


story that these outlays were never male 
with his money, or money on which he had a 
claim. Nothing burns up confidence like the 
love c f gold. John and I had never before 
had a word of difficulty or a hard thought, 
and now here we were, ready to call each 
other thieves and liars. 

In the first place, I felt insulted by hh 
suspicion. I meant no injustice; I merely 
wanted what I considered my right—what l 
thought I had well earned. Then this move- 
ment of Ills, which had the look of outwitting 
me, I mentally anathematized. It was a 
mean, sly thing to do. 

Of course he would transfer the accounts 
to his own possession, and return me the 
hooks. There were five of them. If he had 
worked all the night before, he could not 
have thoroughly examined more than one. 
This private account of mine was entered on 
the latest. So the thought came to me, 
finally, to regain immediate possession of this 
one, at least 

It was not the mere five hundred and odl 
dollars I cared for the loss of; it was the right 
which thi3 gave John to infer that I spent 
more than I acknowledged, and that my per¬ 
sonal expenditures were not so inferior to his 
that I could claim more than half the con¬ 
tested profits; and more, it was the disagree¬ 
able idea of being defeated. 

That very night I started for Marleville. I 
arrived the next day. I went straight to 
John’s house. He received me alone, his 
face set in unusual lines, and his eye meeting 
mine buniingly. 

“John Marie,” said I, “you have done a 
mean thing. You have insulted me.” 

“You refer to my taking the books in 
which our accounts have been kept?” he 
said, quietly. 

“Ido.” 

“ I had a right to see them, if I wished,” be 
said. 

“ But you had no right to come, like a 
thief in the dark and take them, until I told 
you that they were prepared for you to 
examine.” 

“What preparation did they need?” said 
he, with a sneer. 

This was too much. Before I knew what 
I was doing, I struck him. He was a large 
man, but he reeled and clutched at the piano 
to save himself from falling. His aim missed, 
and he grasped only the rich, crimson cloth, 
and dragged it with him as he dropped into a 
seat He was very pale. I was almost ready 
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to beg his forgiveness, when he looked at me 
with such a gaze of hatred that I turned, 
instead, and walked out of the room, kicking 
an embroidered stoof out of my way as I 
went. 

This interview had not been satisfactory, 
and I was at a loss what to do next An 
amicable settlement of the matter was now 
out of the question. 

I was passing the house that evening, when 
I saw the family carriage, containing my 
brother, his wife and his four children, drive 
away from the gate. I decided instantly that 
they were going to evening meeting in the 
town two miles distant Then the house was 
left alone, comparatively—and the books— 
were they there? Could I not enter, find 
them and take possession of them as uncere¬ 
moniously as John had done? 

It was growing dark. There was no light 
in tbe front of the house, but I saw one 
gleaming from one of the lower ones at the 
back. It was the family sitting-room. I ap¬ 
proached it and looked in. 

It was a large, comfortable apartment, with 
a fire upon tbe hearth; and before the fire 
sat a young lady, rocking an infant. 

The child was probably the last-comer, the 
little nameless one I had not before seen, and 
which John wrote me a month before was to 
be called David, if I approved. But who was 
its nurse?—this sweet-faced girl who handled 
it so dexterously, feeding it from a silver por¬ 
ringer, and then laying it over her shoulder 
and patting its back with her pretty, ringed 
Land, to make it go to sleep, as she rocked 
back and forth before the dancing blaze ? I 
could see the gloss on her braided hair, and 
the glittering buckle upon her little slipper. 

The child seemed uneasy. It wailed, and 
she rose and walked the floor with it, sooth¬ 
ing it in a low% cooing tone of endearment, 
now and then singing a lallaby. At last it was 
asleep, with its bit of a face hidden in her 
neck, and she sat down again before the fire. 
I stood and watched her; indeed, I had for¬ 
gotten all else. 

She had soft brown eyes; I don’t know any 
other word to use; they were tender and 
quiet She looked quite happy in a silent 
way. As she swayed back and forth, the 
lamplight and then the firelight touched her 
forehead, and cheek, and sweet mouth, and 
white neck, with their different tinting—the 
firelight making her rosy and radiant, the 
lamplight showing the lovely face in a paler 
guise. I thought, “ 'Wliai if this were my 


home? What if that was the darling wife 
I had longed for all these years, and that my 
child ? What if I might move now, and she 
would turn her head and listen for my step?” 

The thought made me tremble. I retreated 
to the road, and walked back and forth there, 
trying to think to some purpose. Of course I 
could not enter the house, though it would 
probably not be difficult to do so. I might 
get the books with little difficulty, for that 
young girl was probably all the pefson under 
the roof; but somehow I did not W'atit them; 
the current of my mind had changed. I 
walked half a mile down the starlit road and . 
came back. Once more I went to the 
window. 

The child was awake and crying. She was 
walking the floor with it again. I forgot to 
be cautious, she was so unconscious, and 
quite leaned on the stone sill as I stood. 
Turning, in her walk, she happened to glance 
towards the window, saw my face as the light 
fell upon it, and, uttering a scream of terror, 
fell to the floor. 

I rushed t« the door; it gave way to my 
hand, and I went in and raised her. She 
was quite senseless, but she still clasped the 
child, who screamed frightfully. I laid it in 
its cradle, and tried to revive her. Sha 
scarcely seemed to breathe before she broke 
into hysterical sobbing. 

M Don’t cry, don’t cry!” I said, awkwardly. 
“I did not mean to frighten you. Look up! 
I am David Marie. You must have heard of 
me. I meant no harm in the world. I was 
only looking at you, because you looked so 
pretty.” 

She did not seem to see the ludicrousness 
of this explanation. She caught her breath, 
and looked at me with dilated eyes and the 
utmost anxiety, for some time. 

“ You are Uncle John’s brother?” 

“Yes.” And then I knew who she was, 
Aurelia May, a favorite niece of my brother’s 
wife, whom I had never seen. 

“ I ^as very foolish to be so frightened,” 
she said, at last; “but you looked like a 
ghost.” 

“Shall you tell them?” asked L 

“Uncle John and Aunt Susan? No; and 
don’t you,” she said, with a blush. 

She had taken the poor baby from the 
cradle, and, as it soon hushed its cries, we 
concluded that it was not hurt. Before the 
family returned, Aurelia had regained her 
natural color and composure, and I had 
reason to be thankful that it was so. 
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John started when he saw me, and looked 
bewildered when I arose and offered him my 
hand; but he took it, and bade me sit down 
again, cordially. Perhaps some good word 
which he had heard in the house of God had 
softened him; certainly the pure face of that 
girl had changed my heart. We sat together, 
a pleasant family party, that evening, and the 
next day John and I entered into a calm 
discussion of our business. He was finally 
willing and even anxious to give me two- 
thirds of the money, but I would not accept it 
“No, no, John,” said I, “we will divide 
evenly, and, if you want to do anything more 
for me, just try to make Aurelia think that 
Pm not a monster.” 


“Aureliarepeated John.' “Why, she 
don't know that there has been a word of 
trouble, and doesn't dream of such a tiling 
If you want her, go in And win; the coast is 
clear, and yon have my God bless you!” 

I was not much used to women, but she 
liked me, and finally I got her. It frightens 
me to think how wretched I should have 
been, if I hadn’t. I have only to add that 
she is just as good as I thought she was when 
I first saw her through the window; and, if 
God prospers us, I may, before another year, 
see her rocking a baby that is mine, the fire¬ 
light and the lamplight again on her sweet 
face. 
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DEFEATED. 

BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


u Florence, the old place looks the same 
as ever, and is doubly dear to me after all 
these years of absence, and I fondly hoped 
that I might have the pleasure of rambling 
over the grounds in peace and quiet. In other 
words, I hoped that I should find this, of all 
places, free from all womankind save yourself.” 

“ Why, Ralph! do you mean to say that you 
have turned woman-hater?” 

u Perhaps not that, exactly; but had you 
seen as much of the sex as I have, you might 
understand my feelings. They are a hum¬ 
bug.” 

“ You seem to forget that you are address¬ 
ing one of them ” 

“ You are nobody, Flo. It is these visitors 
yours that I mind.” 

u You have no reason to feel unkindly to¬ 
ward my visitors. Agnes Calvert is too much 
of a lady to intrude upon any one, particularly 
if she learns that her room is better than her 
company. And as for Letty King, she will 
never give you a thought. So,ray fine gentle¬ 
man, do not trouble yourself; and you may 
rest assured that you will not be troubled with 
my guests.” 

“ Come, come, Flo; I expect to meet your 
guests, and treat them with civility; but I am 
not to be caught in a trap by any husband- 
hunting females; so they need not lay any for 
me.” 

“ Don’t flatter yourself. You are as safe 
here as though you were on a desolate island.” 
And with this, Florence Ingraham caught up 
her sewing, which she had in her earnestness 
thrown down, and began to work as though 
she was relieving herself of a burden of indig¬ 
nation with every stitch. 

w I cannot understand, Florence, why girls 
so cling to one another. Why, we fellows, 
when we part at school, that’s the last of us, 
unless we happen to meet, and chat for an 
hour over old times; but you girls—you shed 
teal’s, and swear eternal friendship, and visit 
each other, until time and domestic affairs 
cool your ardor ” 

“ Ralph Ingraham, if you were not my 
brother, I would box your ears. Now, I hear 
Miss Calvert’s step upon the stairs, and I know 
she is coming out to us. Now see that you 
do not ruin the reputation of your house, 


which 1 have so exalted during yonr absence, 
by any rude or ungentlemanly exhibition ot 
contempt for our sex.” 

Miss Agnes Calvert was elaborately got up 
for the occasion, in a dress of spotless muslin, 
and a rich azure sasli, and band of the same 
color binding up her amber hair, just allowing 
a few stray curls to hang carelessly upon her 
shoulders; and she came, reading intently 
from a volume in blue and gold (the colors 
harmonized finely with her dress), as though 
she had not an idea of the existence of a being 
save herself. She had not lived beneath the 
same roof for a month or more with Florence, 
and heard of this wonderful brother Ralph, of 
his sayings and doings, and let it pass unheed¬ 
ed. Not she. She was getting along in her 
twenties; just about that age, when youth 
and beauty seem fleeting, and the hateful title 
of u old maid ” beginning to be whispered by 
malicious ones, and she felt desperate. For a 
fortnight or more, she had been laying plans, 
which, well carried out, were to make her 
Mrs. Ralph Ingraham, and this day she came 
down stairs with a firm determination to form, 
then and there, the foundation of her fortune. 
She was not in love—for how* could she be? 
She had never met this Ralph Ingraham. But 
it was enough for her to know that this state¬ 
ly house and magnificent surroundings were 
his; that many of the beautiful pictures that 
adorned the walls were said to be his work; 
that books of poems, with exquisite passages, 
were pencilled by his hand; that every room 
bore traces of his fine taste and culture. This 
was enough for her, and had his face been 
hideous, she would have married him, provid¬ 
ing he could surround her with these things; 
for she loved wealth and taste above all things 
else. 

"With a slow, carefully-measured step, she 
came along the hall, her eyes still bent upon 
ber book, seemingly oblivious to all around 
her. Ralph saw her, and' scanned her face 
closely. He was no fool, and with the quick 
perception of a man who had travelled through 
nearly every civilized country in the world, 
and spent much of his time in the study of 
human nature, he saw through her at once; 
and had she seen the queer smile that flitted 
across his face, she would have thrown down 
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her book, and cared bnt little whether she 
looked well or not; but she did not see it, or 
even him, until Florence said, softly, “Agnes 
dear;” then she raised her large blue eyes 
languidly, and met the gaze of the handsome, 
dark-eyeil stranger. 

“ My brother Ralph, Miss Calvert” 

“ i am happy to meet and welcome to his 
native land, one whose name and excellen¬ 
ces are so well known to me. It is indeed a 
pleasure.” 

“A very pretty speech,” thought Ralph; 
“ and well studied, I dare say. Confound it! 
I must reply, I suppose. Well, here goes; 
And I also am happy to meet Miss Calvert, to 
whom I owe a debt of gratitude for honoring 
our poor house with her presence, and thus 
whiling away hours that must have otherwise 
hung heavily upon the hands of my little sis¬ 
ter. There, that was about it, I fancy.” And 
he smothered a laugh that would have indeed 
destroyed Miss Calverts h*pes, had he given 
utterance to it 

Miss Calvert took the chair he proffered 
and seated herself, spreading her ample skirts 
about her with artistic care, turned carelessly 
the gilt-edged leaves of the blue and gold vol¬ 
ume, and began her work of captivating Ralph 
Ingraham. First, she began by bringing him 
to a rehearsal of his travels; carried him by 
force through the cities and wilds of Alerrie 
England; whisked him over the highlands 
and lowlands of Bonnie Scotland; tried to 
wink out a tear over the sorrows of down¬ 
trodden Ireland; trotted him across the Chan¬ 
nel to France— “Good gracious! where is 
tliis female going?” thought he. Florence 
saw the look of distress, and came to her 
brothers rescue,saying: 

“ I wonder where Letty is. I have not seen 
her since dinner.” 

“ Letty ? O, I dare say she is well enough; 
although one cannot help feeling anxious 
about lier, she is such a child! You have not 
seen her yet, 3Ir. Ingraham ?” 

u No. I have not. Nor do I wish to, if she 
is like you ” he mentally added. 

“She is troublesome sometimes; but, after 
all, she is a dear little thing.” 

“So she is, Ralph, a perfect darling; and 
look! there she is. Is she not a fearless rider ? 
See her!” 

For an instant, Ralph could see nothing for 
the cloud of dust; but presently she came in 
sight, the black horse clattering furiously down 
the road at a tremendous rate, urged on by 
her impatient driver, who seemed almost a 


child. With a bound, they cleared the low 
hedge, and galloped across the green sward 
up to the piazza. 

“By Jove! That leap was immense!” 
ejaculated Ralph, half rising from his chair. 

“ Yes, Letty rides passably well ” said Miss 
Calvert; “but it makes me nervous to see 
her, she is so reckless.” 

By this time, horse and rider were at the 
steps, and with a light spring, the young lady 
dismounted, and stood upon the piazza. 

“ My brother, Miss King,” said Florence. 

Letty King stood holding the bridle in one 
hand, her dress soiled and dusty, and her 
glossy black curls tumbled into a confused 
mass, her cheeks glowing, and her dark eyes 
flashing; and Ralph could not help glancing 
from the studied elegance of the one to the 
careless ease of the other, and thinking, “ I 
am certain of one thing. This young lady has 
no designs upon Ingraham Hall, or its owner. 
I am safe here.” Then he stepped forward, 
bowed with grace, and held out his band. 
She gave him hers in a quiet, child-like fash¬ 
ion, saying: 

“ 1 am glad you are come, for now I shall 
ngt have to ride alone every day. Florence 
has been obliged to remain at home every day, 
because she expected you, and was afraid you 
would come in her absence.” 

“And you were annoyed, I dare say.” 

“No. For had you beeu my brother, I 
should have done the same thing. But now 
she will go with me.” 

** May I go sometimes ?” 

“ O yes. It will give you a good chance to 
observe the improvements that have been 
made during your absence. One can see 
clearer on horseback, I fancy.” 

“ Why did you not remain at home to-day 
to welcome me ?” 

“ Because I could not give up my ride; and 
I knew there were plenty here, and then there 
would be time enough to get acquainted. Or, 
rather, that is what I should have thought; 
but I believe I did not think anything about 
it when I rode out Are you tired, little Bess ? 
Come, we must have something to eat, and 
let company take care of themselves.” And 
so saying, she led the horse toward the stable. 

“Miss King, allow me to save you that 
trouble” 

“No, thank you. You will soil your clothes; 
and more than that, Bess would not think me 
grateful for ray ride, if I were too lazy to see 
her safely in the stable, with a good supper 
before her.” 
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u Well, upon my word, she is a queer crea¬ 
ture—a relief, however, from that milk-and- 
water Calvert.” 

Miss Calvert, all smiles, was waiting for him 
to conclude the conversation they had been 
carrying on when Letty arrived; but he had 
no desire-to partake a second time of the same 
dish, so he adroitly kept her at bay, by mak¬ 
ing the most commonplace remarks, and thus 
passing the half hour that intervened between 
that and Letty’s appearance. 

Letty King was as incapable of anything 
like art as a child, and Ralph understood her 
as readily as he did Miss Calvert. She came 
down in a neat, plain muslin, her black curls 
hanging in rich profusion upon her plump 
white shoulders. She was very pretty; a 
sweet, child mouth, a short, saucy upper lip, 
low brow, and a clear, blooming complexion. 
But her eyes were the chief charm; a soft, 
dark gray, as clear as crystal; and when she 
looked at any one, she seemed to be trying to 
read their inmost thoughts, so intent and 
searching was her gaze. 

“Well, Miss Letty, here you are at last. 
How did you enjoy your ride?” 

M O, ever so much, Florence. Bessie w;is* in 
gay spirits,-and we came over the road at a 
tremendous rate. There ate plenty of shag- 
barks just over the hill in the back pasture. 
I mean to go and get some one day this week. 
Will you go ?” 

“ Delighted!” 

“ May I go?” asked Ralph. 

“No. Who would entertain Agnes? She 
never goes on such harum-scarum excursions, 
and I don’t blame her. I would not if I could 
help it. I can't; for these rides and long 
tramps have become my second nature, and I 
could no more live without them than without 
food. I do not expect everybody to be like 
me.” 

“ I should hope not, Letty. One like you 
in a community is quite enough,” sighed 
Agnes. 

“Ara I dreadful, Florence?” 

“ Yes, Letty, I suppose you are.” 

Ralph Ingraham, woman-hater though he 
was, could not help feeling a strange interest 
in the saucy, independent little creature, sit¬ 
ting there so unaffected and careless, as 
though he was just nobody at all, only looking 
at him now and then with her gray, searching 
eyes, talking quietly with Florence, or care¬ 
fully looking over the book which Miss Cal¬ 
vert had thrown aside. 

It was autumn, and all nature was clad in 


gorgeous robes of scarlet, brown and gold. 
Trees, that a few weeks before had worn their 
dress of living green, now stood out clear 
against the bright sky, clothed in robes of 
brightest hues. Ralph was an early riser, and 
the next morning he stood upon the piazza, 
watching the sun as it rose from behind the 
mountain, flooding the bright world with its 
golden light until every leaf and blade of grass 
quivered in its glad joy. It was very quiet; 
not a sound to be heard about the house; and 
Ralph thought,“ Well, I shall at least be free 
from my tormentor for a few hours each day; 
for I dare say she would not leave her com¬ 
fortable bed fora thousand such sights as this. 
I hope not, at least” 

Suddenly lie descried a little brow n figure 
down by the hedge, leaning carelessly upon 
her arms, her black curls dancing in the 
morning breeze, her gray eyes all aglow with 
the‘beauty before her, and he had not the will 
to resist, and in a moment he was by her side. 

“ You are an early riser, I see, Letty.” 

tt Yes. I would not miss the glorious sum- 
rise for a good deal. It is my life. Don't you 
love it?” 

“Yes; and this is the first American sun¬ 
rise I have seen for many a year.” 

“You have been travelling a long while, 
have you not?” 

“ Yes ” 

“0,1 would give so much to have been 
with yoii. This world is so full of beauty!” 
And Letty drew a long breath, and the gray 
eyes lighted with a brilliancy that caused 
Ralph to gaze with wonder and admiration. 

“ Do you play, Letty?” 

“ Yes. What made you ask?” 

“ Because I saw worlds of music in your 
eyes then. Will you come in and play for 
me?” 

“ Yes.” And she followed him up to the 
house. 

Ralph threw open the window, and let in 
the warm sunlight, and then opened the piano 
for her, and sat down and waited for her to 
begin. It was a treat, even for a refined ear 
like his, to listen to the soul music she drew 
from the instrument; music like herself, like 
the bright morning; and he listened entranced 
until she ceased. 

“ There, the inspiration’s flown. I can play 
no more now. If I did, you would not like 
it” 

u How do yoti know I like it any way?” ' 

“As you learned of my playing. I see it in 
your eyes.” 
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Ralph called back all the hard words he 
had spoken concerning the sex, and resolved 
to tolerate them in the future, if only for the 
sake of Miss Letty King. 

Agnes Calvert, in her dainty muslins rnd 
golden ringlets, fluttered about Ralph with a 
will, and he talked soft nonsense to her until 
she fancied he was in love with her, and 
laughingly declared the same to Letty. 

“Poll! It seems to me you are very con¬ 
ceited. I declare, I should as soon expect a 
king to fall in love with me as Ralph In¬ 
graham” 

“ With you, child, it is a different thing. 
You and I are not the same person.” 

“ O, I am very well aware of that, but I 
don't believe Ralph Ingraham means to fall in 
love with any one.” 

“ Wait patiently and see. You shall be here 
visiting Mrs. Agnes Ingraham in less than a 
year’s time.” 

Letty laughed—a very doubtful laugh it 
was, too—and she turned away, thinking that 
if she did not visit Ingraham Hall again untjl 
she visited Agnes Ingraham, it would be a 
long while before she visited it So she said 
nothing, but kept on in her quiet way, yet 
carefully watching their every movement 

Florence was very unlike her brother, and 
her perception was anything but sharp, so she 
took it into her head to imagine that he had a 
fancy for her friend Agnes. Now Agnes, in her 
eyes, was a very good friend, but she could 
not bear to think <ff her as a sister. She came 
to this hasty conclusion all of a sudden, and 
burst upon Letty, who sat in the summer 
house one afternoon, with “ Letty, Ralph and 
Agnes are engaged P* and then left as suddenly 
as she came. 

“ Ralph and Agnes engaged! How strange!” 
And Letty wondered, and somehow the red 
lips grew white as she thought, and she leaned 
back with a strange heaviness in her heart. 

“So you have succeeded, have you?” said 
she, as she sat upon the piazza with Agnes an 
hour later. 

“ Of course. Did I ever undertake anything 
and fail?” 

“0,1 suppose not But I doubted it in this 
case, it seems so strange!” 

“ Letty, between ourselves, I can bring most 
any of them to my feet if I choose.” 

“ Well, what good does that do ? You can¬ 
not marry them all.” 

“ O, of course not; but it shows my power. 
I do not care to marry.” 

“Do you mean to flirt with Ralph?” 


“ Perhaps so. It is just as I take a notion.” 

Letty King was on her feet in an instant, 
her little form towering a full incli above her 
usual height, her dark eyes flashing, her lip 
curling, and her hand playing nervously with 
the jetty curls. 

“ Contemptible!” she muttered through her 
teeth. 

“ is contemptible?” asked Agnes,care¬ 
lessly. 

“ You, Agnes Calvert, or any woman who 
would trifle with the heart of a man like Ralph 
Ingraham. It is vile—it is wicked! 1 hate a 
coquette!” 

“ What a firebrand you are, to be sure!” 

Letty looked charming standing there look¬ 
ing at Agnes, with indignation stamped upon 
every feature; and so thought Ralph, who, 
seated in the shadow of the rose-bushes, had 
been an unwilling listener to their conversa¬ 
tion. A look of admiration crossed his face 
for a moment; then it gradually grew into a 
perfect picture of contempt and disgust, as his 
eyes rested on the insipid beauty near her. 
Had Miss Calvert seen the withering glances 
that proceeded from the shadow of the rose¬ 
bush, she would have never mentioned the 
name of Ralph Ingraham again. But she did 
not; consequently, she was ready to talk of 
him whenever she found a listener. 

Letty watched her as she sauntered down 
toward the arbor, her dress trailing behind 
her in its soft, graceful folds, lending an air of 
perfect grace to her tall, elegant figure, and 
thought. “ Well, she is beautiful!” And Ralph, 
from his hiding-place, saw the bright face 
grow sad, and something like a tear dimming 
the dark eyes, and he felt a strange desire to 
rush out and take her in his arms, and tell her 
how falsely Miss Calvert had spoken, and that 
in his heart he had place for but one, and that 
one was sweet Letty King. 


u Thank you, Florence. I had much rather 
ride on horseback. I do not like the carriage ” 
said Letty, one morning, as they all stood 
ready for a ride in the cool morning air, only 
waiting for Agnes. “But there is no need of 
Mr. Ingraham's going on horseback.” 

“ I had rather; that is alL” 

“ But Agnes will not enjoy her ride one bit.” 
Ralph lashed poor “Blucher” with his 
whip, and bit his lip byway of reply. 

“ Let Ralph have his own way, Letty. I 
always do,” said Florence, from the carriage. 

Agnes came down just then, dressed in a 
style better fitting a drive in Central Park 
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than through the woods, and so it occurred 
to them all; but Florence made room for her, 
and said: 

“ You look splendidly this morning, Agues.” 

“ Thank you. Do you go on horseback, Mr. 
Ingraham ?” 

“Yes. I feel like enjoying the air this 
morning, and I am quite sure I should not in 
the carriage.” 

She could say nothing, however chagrined 
she might feel at thus losing his company; so 
she leaned back, determined to enjoy herself 
at all events. 

“ This is real pleasure, Letty,” said Ralph, 
as they rode along. “ The air, the scenery, 
the lively state of Blucher,and your company, 
make me feel happier and more at liberty than 
I nave felt since I came home. I dote on 
freedom.” 

“ So do L I cannot bear to be pampered or 
fettered in any way. Now, I could not live 
as Agnes does, although I know it is very 
ladylike and proper. But I can’t bear to be 
4 fixed up.’ ” 

“ God grant that you may never like it, but 
still be the same free, happy girl that you are 
now 1 Take care; Bessie is full of pranks this 
morning.” 

Betty’s horse seemed to feel the influence of 
the bracing morning air, and pranced and 
tossed her head, showing an unusual amount 
of spirit. Ralph noticed it, and so spoke, for 
Letty, fearless and skillful as she was, seemed 
very careless of her antics. All at once, some¬ 
thing startled her, and with a bound she 
was off, leaving Ralph and the carriage far 
behind. 

“Good heavens! she will be dashed to 
pieces H And putting the whip to his animal, 
they clattered after her. 

Letty was a brave little girl, and she pulled 
hard upon the reins, saying, “ Be quiet, Bessie, 
good Bessie.” But Bessie would not listen to 
the sweet voice, but kept on, until Ralph, on 
his powerful Blucher, reached her, and grasped 
her by the bridle, and drew her up with a 
jerk. Then springing to the ground, he fas¬ 
tened her to a tree near by. and turned to the 
white, trembling little Letty. 

“ Poor child! you are as weak as an infant,” 
said lie, as he lifted her from the saddle. 

And Letty could only say, “O Mr. In¬ 
graham!” and then her white lips quivered, 
and she sank half-fainting to the ground. 


“ Letty, Letty, my darling! are you hurt?” 
She had not lost consciousness; was only 
weak and exhausted, and those words sem 
the warm blood back to cheek and lip, and 
she struggled to release herself from his 
encircling arms. 

“ No, I am not hurt.” 

“Are you afraid of me, Letty ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then will you hear what I have to say?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Will you contradict Miss Calvert’s wicked 
stories concerning me ?” 

“ What do you mean ? How can I ?” 

“By telling her that it is false; that I never 
profaned the sacred word love by uttering it 
in her presence, and that I love you, and you 
are to be my wife.” 

“ O Mr. Ingraham!” 

“ Will you not tell her so for me, Letty?” 

“ Do you really wish it ?” 

“ Yes, darling. Or let Florence, who I know 
would tell her gladly.” 

“ Then I will.” 

* Ralph drew the little form close to his 
heart, and kissed the blushing face, and gazed 
fondly into the clear gray eyes, which hence¬ 
forth were to brighten for him alone. 

By the time the carriage came up, they 
were ready for their return, and* they rode 
home quietly. 

“Dear Agnes,” said Florence, that after¬ 
noon, “-don't you think them a handsome 
couple?” 

“Who, pray?” 

“Why, Ralph and Letty. They are en- 
gaged.” 

“Engaged!” 

“ Yes. Isn't it delightful ?” 

“ O yes, very ” gasped Agnes. 

“ I am so happy. It all happened this morn¬ 
ing, but I have been expecting it” 

Wicked Florence! She was as much sur¬ 
prised as Agnes herself, but she knew she was 
tormenting that lady beyond measure. 

Agnes, strange to say, received a letter that 
night summoning her home; at least, she said 
so, and of course no one doubted her. At any 
rate, Martin drove her to the depot the next 
morning. 

Ralph and Letty are married, and receive 
yearly, at their splendid residence, crowds of 
friends, but among them they have never 
welcomed Agnes Calvert. 
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THE SAILOR’S STORY. 
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I sailed about thirty-four years ago, in 
the good, new ship Coriolanus, from New 
York to the coast of Africa. A weary time 
we had of it too. We left the ship to settle 
down in a whirlpool, while we made hot haste 
to man the boats and row away, away from 
the dangerous spot. It was tough work get¬ 
ting clear, and O, how dreary was the waste 
of waters, for two whole days and nights, to 
men who, had nothing to subsist on but the 
leather bits torn from their water-soaked shoes. 

At length, on the third day, came relief, 
but such relief as was infinitely worse than 
the fate which seemed prepared for us. An 
Algerine corsair took us as captives, and our 
next footsteps on the land were on the terrible 
shore of Algiers. 

I—-Arnold White—a brave man and a fear¬ 
less sailor, though I say it myself, sat down 
and cried—cried and sobbed like a child. 
For well I knew that nothing awaited me but 
long and dreary years of cruel slavery to 
the hardest, bitterest of task masters, doomed 
to a long, perhaps a life long separation from 
those whom my soul held dearer than life. 

In a little cottage, just removed from the 
sounds of the city, I had left a yonng wife and 
her babe. What terrors awaited that gentle 
creature, when the year should pass away and 
no tidings should come of her husband. She 
had been a lonely orphan. She was now a 
happy wife and mother. My poor Emily! 
what would she be now that he who had be¬ 
come father, husband and brother to her 
should return no more ? 

In the boat with me had been an old man 
called Jacob Armstead; a young, vigorous 
youth, Martin Frost, and little Edwin Carter, 
the captain’s boy. The latter was a bright, 
active boy—a widow’s son. He was of tender 
years, and unfit to battle with his terrible 
fate. The monsters set him tasks which a 
strong man would have died under, and be¬ 
fore two weeks had passed, he was lying dead 
beneath the uplifted rod. My heart bled 
anew, and yet I thought he was to be envied 
for escaping such a life. 

How I lived, I know not It must have 
been that the little spark of hope that I should 
see my wife and child once more, kept me 
from dying. , 


The old man followed Edwin almost imme¬ 
diately; but Martin Frost and T lived to 
endure. We were young and strong. No 
disease or dissipation had snbdued the high 
health of our frames or sapped the energies of 
our souls. We performed our tasks faithfully 
and well. The ruffians we served knew that 
we must be fed well to enable ns to go 
through with our tasks, and we fared luxu¬ 
riously for this reason alone. 

When night came, memory took up her 
bitter work, but sleep came soon—the doll 
and dreamless sleep of tired-out mortals. No 
change in our days—they went on in fearful 
monotony. We scarce knew one day from 
another; Sabbaths were unknown, and sea¬ 
sons unnoticed. We had commenced to keep 
our time by notches made on a stick; but our 
tormentors took it from us; intimating that 
it was some cabalistic sign that might do 
them an injury. They were great cowards— 
those fierce Algerines. 

My nights were not without their solace, 
after those dreary days. In dreams, I saw 
Emily—saw her with our child in her arms, 
and heard her utter the welcome which, alas! 
might nevermore be heard until It sounded 
for me at the entrance of heaven’s gate. It 
was strange, I thought, that in these visions, 
the face of the child should always be hidden 
from my sight. Emily’s face I always saw— 
sometimes with a despairing look upon It that 
wrung my heart with anguish, although it 
would have killed me to see it bright and 
happy. 

For years, I dreamed thus; and then the 
visions were suddenly withdrawn. Eagerly 
I sought my hard bed each night, hoping 
they would come to me again—but they re¬ 
turned no more: But imagination had not 
deserted me. That showed me the fair sweet 
face of my wife, when the day of servile labor 
was over, and the calm that follows great 
weariness came over me. Then, as I sat in 
the rude cabin which served me as a-shelter 
for the night, but which was far poorer and 
more wretched than one would give the low¬ 
est animal, I would look out upon the silver 
waters kissed by the moonlight, or up into 
the starry sky, and—God be thanked !—there 
was my wife’s dear face. 
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Sometimes she was holding out my babe 
toward me, as if for a kiss—sometimes she 
was folding its innocent hands in prayer for 
its father, and sometimes she was laying it to 
its nightly slnrabers and weeping above its 
pillow. Ah I well I knew for whom those 
precious tears were falling. O God! should I 
never again behold her ? 


Ton have heard of the band of great-hearted 
Christian men who, for years, went out from 
Home, bearing noble ransom for the captives 
of Algiers. They had already commenced 
their blessed work on the borders, and were 
penetrating far into the interior, whither we 
had been carried. And one day, the blessed 
tidings came to me and my poor comrade 
that we were free! God! how the word 
sounded to our ears! How it seemed some 
strange, unknown language from the far-off, 
unknown shores! Free! we spelled it over 
and over, as if its meaning was too hard to be 
understood. Perhaps it was better thus than 
to have the tidings burst upon us at once. 
Sorrow had nearly worn us out. Despair 
was fast coming upon us; and the sudden 
revulsion might have killed us. But, slowly, 
we came to the sense of what had happened 
to us. We were clothed in decent raiment, 
instead of the miserable rags that mocked the 
name of clothing, and were put on board a 
ship. No one thought of setting two such 
haggard wretches to work; and we lay in our 
berths, or sunned ourselves upon the deck as 
we listed. Sometimes I was nearly delirious, 
from the wild tide of fancies that came 
thronging to my mind. Often I could not 
remember my own nor my comrade’s name, 
and then again a host of confused remem¬ 
brances would come surging over me, driving 
me nearly mad, as they seemed to mock me; 
and seldom did I realize, clearly, that I was 
going home—home to my wife and child. 

Bat, as we neared the shores of my native 
land, it rushed upon me, like a flash of light¬ 
ning. My heart throbbed- with expectancy. 
The years that I had been away dwindled 
into nothing. All that stern, cruel past gave 
way to the joyful future, until the moment 
when I stepped from the ship to the shore and 
parted from the companion of so many dreary 
years—he to go his way and I mine, and each 
one alone. Then the heart sickness came up¬ 
on me once more. I wrung his hand, and 
the tears came into the eyes of both. Should 
we ever meet again ? Something in that brief 
moment warned me not to proffer the invita¬ 


tion that was rising to my lips for him to visit 
me at my home when he had taken his wel¬ 
come at his own. Something too of pity I 
felt for him; for he had no wife—no child 
awaiting him, O God! had If 

I could not pray in that strange hour. I 
could not kneel on the shore and thank God 
that he had returned me to my native land, 
as one would have thought would have been 
my first act. A carriage blocked my path 
and the driver called to me. I could not even 
get into It without his assistance, so utterly 
had I lost the habits and even the motions of 
civilized life. The fellow looked at me with 
a half-pitying, half-sarcastic glance that woke 
neither gratitude nor resentment. He asked 
whither he should carry me, and I did have 
sense enough left to tell him the name of the 
little town just out of the city, where my 
home used to be. He spoke kindly to me, 
when be found that I was bewildered and 
dizzy, and asked my name. I could answer 
to that now, although I had often forgotten 
it in Algiers, and he started when he heard 
it. 

“ Good heavens!” he cried, “are you the 
poor fellow who has been missing so long?” 
I burst out crying, for it was so strange that 
X should meet any one who ever knew of me. 

“ I will take yon home myself, and you 
shall be welcome to go free of charge, though 
there are a dozen others waiting for me,” he 
said, kindly. 

I sank on the cushions, my heart beating 
funeral marches all the way. I was literally 
as weak as a child. It was a narrow lane in 
which stood my cottage, and the carriage 
could not get well through it; so the driver 
helped me out, kindly wishing me good-night, 
and saying that he trusted I should find all 
right at home. 

It was a chilly autumn night, and I shud¬ 
dered as I stepped from the shelter of the 
carriage. The dry leaves rustled beneath my 
footsteps, the wind moaned heavily in the 
bare trees, and the crickets took up their 
melancholy strain—dreary autumnal sounds 
that went to my heart, waking a vague terror. 
I staggered and reeled like a drunken man; 
stopping every few moments to lean against 
some fence, to recover the strength that was 
momentarily leaving me, while the chill blast 
was piercing me to the very bone, though 
heavy drops of sweat stood upon my forehead. 
At last my heart stood still. A bright light 
came from the spot that I knew was my home, 
for no other house was in the lane when I 
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left it. Dare I go up to it? My breath 
seemed leaving me, and I panted like a hunt¬ 
ed hare. Should I find Emily there, or was 
it a stranger’s light that was leading me to a 
lost home? 

I tottered on. Would any one believe that 
this night of coming home was the hardest I 
had ever known—so full of terror—so strange 
—£o dark and unwelcoming to the poor worn 
being approaching it? 

Somehow, I found myself before the low 
window. I clasped my hands over my eyes 
for a moment, afraid to look in. In that brief 
moment I heard a voice uttering endearing, 
caressing tones. I should have known it had 
I heard it in that far land from which I had 
come, and I surely must know it in my own 
home. Emily was alive then, and my heart 
told me she was talking to my child. I h^d 
courage then to uncover my eyes and to look 
through the window. There was my darling- 1 
For many minutes I saw nothing but that 
dear face, fair and pure and sweet as ever; 
only changed a little by years. It was not 
even sorrowful, as I had expected, but wore a 
cheerful aspect, as of one content and happy. 
I wiped away the mist that my breath was 
making on the window, and then for the first 
time since I stood there, I saw that she held a 
child upon her lap. Not the fair rosy boy of 
ten years, that I had pictured to myself, but 
an infant of a few weeks or months, lying 
helpless and quiet, as if in a deep slumber. 
Again I glanced at the mother. It was 
Emily’s face, sorely. I could not be mistaken, 
or perhaps I was going mad again, as in those 
dreadful nights long ago. 

She spoke once more, and as she spoke, she 
looked up fondly to another face which I now 
perceived, when I had again cleared the mis t 
away. The face was that of John Harmon, 
my old friend and associate. My hand 
clutched the door-handle and turned it, bat I 
knew nothing until I heard a wild shriek rising 
fearfully above the terrible noises in my ears. 
Never shall I forget that awful hour. Never 
have I told this tale to human ears before; 
but each night I tell it to God, and implore 
his pity! 

Emily had mercifully fainted, but John 
Harmon, quivering in every limb like one who 
sees a spectre, and pale with agony and dis¬ 
tress, yet held out his trembling hand to me. 

a You see—you see, Arnold,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, “ you see how it is. God knows, 
old friend, she nor I would never have wronged 
you for worlds. But nine long years had gone 


by, and the ship had never been heard from; 
and we thought you dead. Emily was ill and 
in trouble, for little Arnold was taken from 
her; and, God help me I I had seen her quiet, 
patient sorrow so long that I could but love 
and protect her, thinking all the while, too, 
that if Arnold White could look down from 
heaven, he would surely bless our union. It 
was long before she would consent to be my 
wife; but one year ago she lost her child, and 
her home was intolerable in its desolation. 
O, pity and forgive her, Arnold P The tears 
were flowing fast down the poor man’s cheeks. 

Pity her! God knows I did pity them both, 
from the very depth of my crushed heart. 
John was trying to revive the poor, half dead 
woman who lay at our feet. He had laid the 
infant in its cradle when she fainted, and it lay 
there sleeping sweetly still. 

When she revived, I went up to her chair 
and kneeled down before her, patting my arms 
around her, and pressing my lips to hers. 
John Hannon stood by her side, bolding her 
pale hand in his. He could not grudge me 
that one lingering caress, nor blame her that 
she suffered and returned it 

“ Be not distressed, Emily,” I said, as firmly 
as my quivering lips would let me. “ I have 
no words to utter to either of you, save those 
of pity and forgiveness. Let no thought of 
me disturb your peace. Would that I had 
never come home to cast a brief shadow on 
your path.” 

I was too weak and exhausted to say more, 
and I broke down. We wept together—we 
three broken-hearted ones—and then, worn 
out and sick, I fainted away. 

I slept there that night, and the next morn¬ 
ing I awoke with a horning fever. John 
Harmon nursed me like a brother. Gentle 
and tender as a woman, be watched me all 
through that terrible sickness, and—noble 
fellow that he was!—he called Emily to my 
bedside and bade her choose between us. 

“Only say the word,Emily,”he said, “ and 
I will go at once. Arnold has the first right.” 

She looked at the sleeping child in John’s 
arms, and then at me. 

“ Had Arnold lived, Emily,” said I, “ it 
would have been harder to say what I am 
going to say. But he is dead, and you cannot 
abandon this little child. Let me go, not this 
child’s father. I will come here no more, after 
I recover. God help and bless us all! ‘In 
heaven there will be neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage.’ ” 

And so, on a bright, clear winter morning, 
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I went away without a single farewell word, 
before they were awake. I have followed the 
sea ever since—and with better fortune than 
before. I am now an old, gray-headed cap¬ 
tain, with more wealth than I can use. John 
Harmon’s son does not suspect who is the 
unknown friend that pays all his college bills, 
but his father and mother could enlighten him. 
I bear them all nothing but friendly feelings 
for the cruel wound my heart has borne. X 
shall never see my lost darling again, until I 
meet her in the other world and find my own 
child once more. 

My life’s sunset is near its closing. It seems 
years on years ago, since I parted from the 
wife of my youth, and the waves of the “ Long 
Ago ” sweep over that terrible night when I 
found her the wife of another. But I knoia 
that when earth’s sorrows and cares have 
passed away, she will be mine again—mine 
forever more, and that in that blessed meeting, 
God will wipe away the tears from our eyes, 
and we shall be like the angels of God. 

Every day—every hour I think thus; and I 
know that when my freed spirit shall ascend 
upward, hers will not linger long upon the 
earth. 
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THE SEA-GR’EEN SILK. 

BY EMMA GABRI80N JONES. 


Tbey had been wedded just eighteen 
months, Ilarry Hinton and Ills pretty wife 
Violet. She was the beauty and bello of the 
village, this Violet, a golden blonde, Infiltrated 
as it were with summer sunlight; with 
cheeks like peach-blossoms, and eyes liko 
forget-me-nots, and hair that w^s absolutely 
maddening. Spun gold it was, willful, unruly, 
curling and crinkling in a thousand shining 
curls about her white brow and swan-liko 
neck. She had scores of lovers—Doctor 
Myers wanted her, so did Scpilre Heath, who 
owned his thousands; and Ned narper, the 
rising young attorney, would liavo given his 
eyes to have won a smile from her rosy 
mouth. But Harry Hinton got the prize, a 
fine-looking, manly, good-hearted fellow, who 
did not own a dollar, and had nothing but a 
bookkeeper’s limited salary to depend upon. 
People wondered a good deal when the wed¬ 
ding came off; Violet might have done so 
much better. But Violet thought otherwise, 
and she and her happy husband settled down 
to housekeeping in their pretty little cottage 
as cosy and comfortable as a pair of robuis. 
The cottage belonged to Harry after a small 
mortgago was paid off, and then they would 
be independent. 

At the end of eighteen months the honey¬ 
moon had not waned. Not even the shadow 
of a cloud had dimmed their happiness; and, 
to cap the climax, they had a baby v a dimpled, 
rosy, crowing baby, with its mother’s blue 
eyes and golden hair. 

Harry Hinton was happy to the very coro 
of his heart, and yet, at times, he was discon¬ 
tented; not, however, on his own, but Ids 
wife's account. In her girlhood she had 
lived in affluence, and dressed like a princess; 
but after her marriage, lier father, a hard- 
grained old fellow, who believed It was better, 
to use his own expression, to leave every pig 
to root for himself, did not contribute a 
farthing towards helping them along, and 
Harry’s salary barely paid off - the mortgago 
notes and kept them in the necessaries of life. 
As a natural consequence, at the end of 
eighteen months, Violet’s wardrobe was 
getting somewhat shabby, narry noticed it, 
and was cut to the very heart. If ho was 
proud of any one tiling, it was his wife's raro 


beauty, and he woHld sooner have stinted 
himself of daily food than to see her badly 
dressed. But the little woman herself never 
seemed to give the matter a thought; and 
when Harry came in ono afternoon and 
found her embroidering a dainty frock for 
baby, he burst out almost angrily: 

“You’d better be making something for 
yourself, Violet; you'll soon not have a 
decent frock to wear.” 

Violet opened her blue eyes in amazement. 

“Why, Harry,” she said, “what do you 
mean?” 

“ Just what I say. Yon haven't had a new 
dress since we've been married, and you've 
not one that’s fitting to wear on the street." 

She burst into a gay laugh. 

“As if you knew anything about it," slio 
replied. “Didn’t I get a lovely poplin suit 
this spring ? And I have lots of good dresses, 
some that are not a bit defaced. What ails 
you, Harry ? Do you think I am getting to 
look slatternly ?” 

Ho glanced down at her neat cambric 
wrapper, her faultless hair and dainty 
slippers, and shook his head. 

“No, Violet, you always look neat and 
beautiful to me, no matter what you wear; 
but I like my wife to make a good appearance 
when she goes out. There’s Mrs. Hilliard’s 
party will come ofT soon, and what will you 
wear ?” 

"Never do you mind,” she answered, gayly. 
“ I’ll trump up something. I’ll metamorphose 
ono of my old robes into a new one; so don’t 
worry your poor, dear old head, but como 
here and look at baby. Did you ever seo 
such a blossom? We must be economical 
now, dear, since we’ve a baby to provide for. 
It wont be long now beforo the mortgage will 
be ofT your hands, and then I’ll dress to your 
heart’s content.” 

She flitted away to prepare tea, and Harry 
rocked the baby, and wondered at his good 
fortune in having such a wife. That night, 
afier they were snug in bed, she made him 
acquainted with her plans for the party. 

“I've a mauve silk, you know, just tho 
loveliest shade, and I haven’t worn it for ever 
so long. There’s lots of it, and it will make a 
splendid gored dress. I shall trim it with 
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that fine old lnce of mine, and it will look 
really distinguished.” 

But tlio idea did not pleaso Harry; ho did 
not fancy the making over of tho old dress, 
especially to wear to a party. Surely lie 
ought to be man enough to give Ills wlfo a 
new one. But the mortgage money was due, 
and tho butcher's bill had como in; there 
was not a dollar to sparo. Nevertheless, 
strolling down Main street a few evenings 
after, he paused at the window of the prin¬ 
cipal dry-goods establishment, attracted by 
the beauty of one of tlio fabrics on exhibition. 
A sea-green silk of tho most exquisite shade 
and lustre, displayed in gleaming folds, amt 
above it foamy waves of lace, to bring out 
and set off its magnificence. 

“ What a dress that would make for Violet! 
Ilmv it would suit her complexion I Wouldn’t 
It be Just tho thing for Mt3. Hilliard's party? 
That old mauvo dress! pah, the thought of it 
sickens mo 1” 

While these thoughts were passing through 
his .mind, Harry Hinton stood before tho 
window, regarding tlio beautiful silk with 
admiring eyes, and rolling over tlio small 
bundle of bills that had just been paid him 
for his quarterly salary. Tho alert shopman 
spied him, and ran out. 

“Isn’t it wonderful, sir?” ho said, blandly; 
“ tlio loveliest tint I ever saw. There were 
but two in tho market; ono wo sold to-day. 
Wont you come ill and oxamhio it, sir?” 

Harry shook ills head. He did not wish to 
buy. No matter, tho shopman would like to 
display his stock, and that silk especially. 
Harry sauntered in, and tho gleaming, 
rustling silk was spread out before him. It 
seemed to possess a species of fascination; bo 
could not turn Ills eyes from it. The desire 
to see ills wife wear it grew Into a passion. 
He inquired the prico. 

“ Seventy-five dollars, sir, ineluding the laco 
to,trim It. Cheap as dirt—-a bargain, I assure 
you, sir. Shall I wrap it up for you ?” 

Harry hesitated, then a feeling of despera¬ 
tion roso up in his heart. Let tlio mortgage 
wait; lie would not deprivo himself of every 
little pleasure to savo a few dollars. Yes, lio 
might wrap it up. The shopman obeyed, and, 
with the bundlo under ids arm, Harry turned 
homeward. Violet met him at the gate, with 
baby in her arms, her curls down, and a tuft of 
roses fastening tho throat of her white dress. 

“Hero’s something I’ve brought you,” her 
husband said, taking tho baby, and putting 
the bundlo in her hands. 


She tore off a bit of the paper and peeped 
in. A look of consternation camo into her 
eyes, but seeing the anxious expression on 
her husband’s face, she undid the packago 
hastily, and tho lustrous silk flowed down to 
her feet in waves of shining green; For a 
moment she stood breathless with delight. 
She loved beautiful tilings, and this was the 
loveliest her eyes had ever seen. * 

“For mo?” slio cried, clasping her hands 
like a child; “ did you say it was for me ?” 

“Yes, to wear to the Hilliard party. You 
like it better than tho old mauvo, don’t 
you ?” 

“O, it is the loveliest, dearest tiling I ever 
dreamed of!" she cried, rapturously. “ Only 
look, now that the sjjnlight falls upon it! O 
Harry, where did you get it? It must have 
cost a fortune! And to think you thought of 
me, and got mo this beautiful dress, you dear, 
good husband 1” And letting tho sea-green 
Bilk stream out upon tho sunlit grass, slio fell 
to embracing him in a most ardent manner. 

For that night, at least, Harry Hinton was 
the happiest man alive, despite tlio unpaid 
mortgage and butcher’s bill. But in her 
own chamber, smoothing and putting away 
the pretty silk, Violet shook her head soberly. 

“Poor Harry,” she murmured, “I wish he 
had not done it—such a fine, dainty thing! 
IViiy, baby would ruin it in an hour, and ’tis 
not a bit more becoming than my old mauve. 
And there’s tho mortgage, and tho other bills, 
and so many things needed. Poor Ilnrryl 
But he shall never know; lie meant to please 
mo, and ho shall not bo disappointed; but I 
must set my wits to work to get that seventy- 
five dollars back.” 

Mrs. Hilliard’s party was just a week off, 
and Violet had received her invitation. 
When Harry came home in the evening, ho 
found the sitting-room littered with scraps of 
sea-green silk, and bis wife, and Miss Pamilia 
Lovelace, the village dress-maker, deep in the 
mysteries of gores and trimming. But at last 
the wonderful job was completed, and Violet 
exhibited the sea-green robe, with its sweep¬ 
ing folds and foamy laces, with a childish 
pride and pleasure that more than repaid 
Harry for every cent it had cost him. 

“I shall bo the best dressed woman at tlio 
party,” she said. 

“And the most beautiful one in' tho 
bargain,” replied her husband, caressing the 
golden curls that clustered round her brow. 

And the days wore along slowly. Tho 
Hilliard mansion was in a bustle of prepara- 
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tlon, anti the village was on tiptoe with 
expectation. One sunny afternoon during 
the intervening week, having posted his 
hooks and squared matters generally, Ilarry 
Ilinton went to the window, and gazed lazily 
down at the passers-by. Ilis thoughts were 
elsewhere, however, where they always were, 
with his wife and babe. 

“What a woman Violet Is,'* lie was think¬ 
ing, “such a beauty, and yet so deft and 
thrifty! Wont she look magnificent in that 
new silk? I'm impatient to see her wear it. 
If she only had some appropriate jewelry; 
but her pearl set will do very well. I wish I 
were a rich man for her sake.” 

Just at this point something cut short the 
thread of his thoughts, and caused 1dm to 
look down with dilating eyes. Sweeping 
down the street in front of 1dm came a 
woman, dressed in sea-green silk, the very 
tint, the very dress Itself; for there was the, 
lace, and the dainty little rosettes, that Violet 
had admired so much. Violet’s dress; ho 
could have sworn to it; and Violet lierself 
wearing it. no recognized her jaunty little 
hat, her blonde curls, her very air ami walk. 
What in Heaven’s naim^couhl it mean? She 
had not intended to wear the dress until the 
night of the party. But a sudden thought 
struck him. She had put on the new dress, 
and was coming down to call on 1dm, just for 
a surprise. It was like Violet. lie watched 
her with glistening eyes, expecting every 
moment to see her look up to his window. 
But she swept on with the carriage of a 
queen, trailing her splendid robo after her, 
past the window from which he looked down, 
and presently turning into a cross-street, she 
disappeared from sight. 

For an instant Harry sat breathless, then 
snatching up his hat ho darted down in pur¬ 
suit. After a rapid run of ten minutes, he 
caught sight of her again, but this time she 
was being lifted into an open carriago that 
stood in front of Attorney Harper’s office, by 
no other personage than the attorney himself, 
who was bowing and smiling, and manifesting 
every symptom of admiration and delight. 

Ilarry paused in his rapid race, looking on 
In wonder ami amazement, ami while ho 
stared the attorney sprang into Iris scat be¬ 
side the lovely wearer of the sea-green silk, 
mid the spirited horses whirled away the 
hamlsomo carriage like the wind. For a good 
lapse of time he stood like one turned to stone, 
stunned by amazement and surprise; then he 
rushed all on a sudden, making the nearest 


cut for his own cottage. When lie reached 
it he found the nurse on the front piazza, 
with the babe in her arms. 

“Where is your mistress?” he questioned, 
breathlessly. 

“She’s gone out, sir, said sho wouldn’t bo 
back for a couple of hours.” 

It was true then; she had left her babe, 
ami gone out with Ned Harper, her old lover, 
wearing her new silk too! Ilarry Ilinton 
was a strong man, but as this conviction 
forced itself upon him, ho paled and trem¬ 
bled like a woman. lie worshipped his wife, 
and he had deemed her so true and faithful, 
lie could not stand there and see her re¬ 
turn, so he sauntered back to his counting- 
house, with his heart lying like a lump of 
lead In' Ills bosom. How all the world bad 
changed, what a sickening, garish light the 
sweet May sunshine wore; from henceforth 
what a mockery and a burthen his life would 
bo! 

Ho took up his pen, and tried to work 
down his terrible feelings, but the page swam 
before his eyes, and his brain seemed to be on 
fire. lie was glad when the hour for closing 
came, and rushed out into the air. Could ho 
go home, and tell her all? No, no, he could 
not do that; he would keep Ids secret to him¬ 
self; ami watch her movements. What if, 
after all, he had been mistaken ? lie would 
wait and see I 

Accordingly, concealing his emotions as 
much as possible, he went home at the usual 
hour. Violet was out at the gate, with the 
babe in her arms, her eyes and checks glow¬ 
ing with health ami pleasure. Her husband 
kissed liej.' gravely, and passed on to the 
house. 

“Wliat Is it, dear?” she asked, instantly, 
detecting the change in his manner. 

“Nothing at all,” he replied, with forced 
composure, “I’m not feeling very well, but a 
cup of tea will set mo all right.” 

She hurried the babe Into its crib, 
exclaiming: 

“Lie still, pet, and let mamma make the 
tea, poor papa is sick;” and hurried away to 
the supper-room. 

“ Have you been out this afternoon, 
Violet?” asked Ilarry, while he drank Ids 
tea, speaking very carelessly, hut keeping a 
keen glance on her face. 

She flushed, and looked startled and 
embarrassed. 

“Well, yes,” she stammered, “I was out a 
short time, only a short time.” 
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The poor man started to Ids feet with a 
pang at his heart, so keen tliat lie could liavo 
cried out in agony. And the long night was 
one of inexpressible torture. He never thought 
of telling ids wife all, and asking an explana¬ 
tion; he was too proud and sensitive for that: 
he would be on the watch, ami see for him¬ 
self. Accordingly, the following afternoon 
found him again at the countlug-liouso win¬ 
dow, and in good time his weary watch was 
rewarded. At about the same hour the sea- 
green silk made its appearance on the oppo¬ 
site side-way. Again it swept by and was 
lost to sight at the next corner, and again 
Harry followed in pursuit; and again, as oil 
the previous afternoon, Attorney Harper 
stood waiting on his oflieo stops, and the 
handsome equipage was drawn up in front of 
him. Harry watched them until they woro 
seated and whirling out towards the country; 
and (lien ho started on a run for his own 
home. This time he found the nurse trun¬ 
dling the baby up and down the garden walk. 
Was her mistress at home? No, she was out, 
she always went out about tills time. 

The poor husband turned away with a sup¬ 
pressed cry of agony, It was all true, sho 
was false, the wife of Ills bosom, as false ns 
she was beautiful. Ho could not remain at 
home, and he could not return to his work, 
his very brain seemed on fire; so he fled away 
towards the rlver-shoic, with a vague, half- 
formed intention at work in his heart. How 
tempting tho cool, rippling waters looked! 
One little plunge, and all would bo ended, 
this terrible shame and misery. Hut there 
was his child; her little baby faco seemed to 
rise up from the sunlit waves before him. IIo 
must endure life for her sake. 

The sun was down, and the purple twilight 
settling dreamily down upon the village, 
when the poor fellow’s wandering footsteps 
brought him back to the busy thoroughfares. 
His counting-house was closed, and from tho 
force of habit ho turned towards home. Ills 
way led directly past the attorney’s office; ho 
hurried on breathless with excitement. Ho 
dreaded to meet his w ife, but he longed to 
meet her old lover. And there ho stood upon 
his office steps, dividing Ills sense of enjoy¬ 
ment between the fragrance of his Havana 
and the balm of tho summer twilight. Tho 
sight of him at that moment made Harry 
Hinton a maniac, and he rushed at him, his 
eyes Waxing with tho murderous intent that 
filled ids heart. 

“In God’s name, Hinton,” cried the attor¬ 


ney, seizing him by the collar, and forcing 
him bade, “ what is tho matter?” 

“ I’il show you wliat’s the matter,” panted 
Harry, springing at lilin again, and dealing 
him a sharp blow," Til teach you how to bo 
gallanting honest men’s wives about town, 
and making them forget their own husbands, 
you sneaking, smooth-tongued coward I” 

Tlie attorney eyed him sharply for a mo¬ 
ment, then lie said: 

“The man’s mad, and no mistake;” and 
eluding him by an alert movement, ho sprang 
up the steps, and into his office, and closed 
and locked the door. 

Tims foiled, the enraged husband could do 
nothing but continue his walk home. IIo 
found his wife awaiting him in the doorway. 

“ Why, Harry, I'm so glad you’ve come, I 
was getting really uneasy. Wlint made you 
so late ?” 

Sho drew him into tho hall as sho spoko, 
and as the light revealed his white, oxcitcd 
face, she uttered a cry of terror. 

“ O Harry, Harry,” sho cried, clinging to 
him, “wlmt has happened? you look so 
terribly I” 

He shook her off impatiently. 

“You know what has happened,” he said, 
hoarsely; “don’t stand there with your pretty, 
lying faco and try to deceive me. I know all. 
You have dishonored my name, and dis¬ 
graced my child; you are. my wifo no longer— 
from this night I renounce you, aud never 
want to see your faco again.” 

These lovely blonde women always havo a 
temper of their own, when it’s roused. Violet 
had hem. Sho faced him haughtily, her blue 
eyes flashing lightning. 

"What havo I done, sir?” she demanded. 

“You’ve met your old lover,Ned narper, 
and driven round town with him, while your 
babe was at homo neglected." 

“ ”I’is false, false, and you know It, sir—but 
I wont stoop to explanations—I am going to 
my father.” 

“Go then!” 

She turned to tho crib and gathered up 
her babe, and before tlie bewildered man had 
time to collect his shattered senses she was 
gone. Wlint a night that was! Harry 
Ilinton never knew how he passed it. Hut 
tlie next day he made arrangements to throw 
up his business, and leave for parts unknown, 
and the next night he went homo to write 
his wifo a farewell letter. What an awfully 
desolate homo it was! lie entered the littlo 
sitting-rqom, and lit the lamp. Tlioro wa3 
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baby’s crib, ami bis wife's slippers ami work- 
box. Iieforo lie knew it, the silly fellow was 
blubbering like a boy, Just then there came 
a sharp ring at the (looi. lie wiped bis eyes, 
and hurried out. Attorney Harper met him 
face to face. 

“ Mr. Hinton,” be said, without preface or 
salutation, “you’re a man I’ve always re¬ 
spected, but I’ve come to your bouse to-night 
to tell you that I think you’ro a fool! Stand 
still and hear me out. You married tho 
loveliest and worthiest girl in Haughion. I 
loved her myself once, but I gave all that over 
when she became your wife. But I’m sorry 
she didn’t get a better husband. Yoti’vo in¬ 
sulted her, and driven her from your home, 
simply because you chanced to see Miss Edith 
Walsinghain, who by the by bears a strong 
resemblance to your wife, and who wcar3 a 
sea-green silk, cut from the same piece that 
you bought down at Milford’s; because, I 
say, you saw this young lady, who is my 
afiianced bride, riding with me in my carriage, 
you fly at me with murderous intent, and in¬ 
sult and falsely accuse your good, true wife. 
And she all tho while giving music lessons 
every afternoon, at the academy, to help you 
to pay ofT your mortgage; and this is her re¬ 
ward. Now, sir, don’t you think you area 
brute as well as a fool?” 

“ Yes I do!” said Harry, closing the door, 
as the attorney bowed himself away. 


He went back to the sitting-room, and 
dropping down upon the sofa, buried his faco 
in his hands. 

“She’ll never forgive me,” ho murmured; 
“ my God, what a fool 1 have been I” 

For ten minutes, perhaps, ho sat thcro, 
utterly bowed down by grief and remorse, and 
then a light touch aroused him, There sho 
stood at his side, with the babe in her arms, 
her lovely faco radiant with smiles. 

" I’ve come back to you, you silly old fellow 
you,” she said; “but you are never to doubt 
me again." 

He caught her In his arms, baby and all, 
with a cry of delight. 

“ Violet, Violet,” ho entreated, “will you, 
can you forgive me? I have been so foolish.” 

She bent down and kissed him, letting her 
bright curls fall over his cheek, murmuring: 

“ Poor old Harry, to be suro I will.” 

Then she put the babe in Ids arms. 

“Now I’ll get you some tea,” sho said, 
“ though you don’t deserve a drop. So yon 
thought there was but one sea-green silk in 
the world, did yon ?” 

“Don’t mention the dress, Violet,” ho 
begged; “ burn it up, will you, dear ?” 

“No, I wont, I shall wear it to Mrs. 
Hilliard's party to-morrow night,” she 
replied. 

And sho did; and Harry Hinton was tho 
happiest man there. 
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THE SECRET DESPATCH. 


BY GEOBGE H. COOilEJES. 


It was in the darkest days of the great 
empire, and it was in the darkest days of 
the great emperor; but how with the immu¬ 
table rights of man? Immutable, for they 
suffer no mutation save in present appear¬ 
ance. France was sick, but, like a sick man, 
delirious, was still powerful in spasmodic 
efforts. Republicanism, like an inundation, 
had covered many lands, and this was the 
reaction. Lodi rolled back, and Areola and 
Wagrara; but what had they left on the for¬ 
eign soil? Will the reader say, death and 
ruin? They had left no such thing; but an 
awakened people, who were never to sleep 
again. Peace and Beauty are often anned 
with cannon; and who shall say that the 
sweetest harmonies are not hidden in the 
cartridge of a twelve-pounder? 

The reader should have seen the little vil¬ 
lage of La Bonne, in Champagne, when 
Blucher and Yorke poured in with their hus¬ 
sars, each with his hand on the throat of 
France; when Schwartzenburg was at Lan- 
gres, and Sacken at Champ Aubert. Here 
was the nation in miniature, and here could 
its pulse be felt—a brave nation, but burning 


with fever, and u troubled with thick-coming 
fancies.” Old soldiers sat at cottage doors 
and talked; it was all that they could do. O 
for the limbs left at Austerlitz! for the vigor 
lost in deserts! Then would not the “Little 
Corporal” have asked in vain for men ! Boys 
of fourteen went to the field. There were 
few older youths to go. Why? Ask the 
spirits of Lutzen, and Dresden, and Bautren! 
The emperor was at Chaions-sur Marne, 
holding the light troops of Oudinot and Mar- 
mont, like thunderbolts ready to fall, when he 
should seize upon a military blunder! Sick, 
indeed, was France—yet never bad fever such 
a physician, nor a general such compeers! 
Oudinot, ilarmont, Augereau; Key, Davoust, 
Berthier,—fit counsellors for the greatest 
commander that ever drew a sword! 

La Bonne was full of widows and childless 
matrons, yet not widows nor childless mat¬ 
rons either; for every French woman is mar¬ 
ried to France, and her -children live in the 
nation’s glory; dead to her human sense, 
though not dead to her spiritual sense. For, 
as the negative and positive are twins, so 
woman and glory are connected. And there 
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■were maidens who sighed for sweethearts 
whose visible presence Leipsie and Moscow 
had taken from them, but whose spiritual and 
more real presence those very fields had 
given them. 

Marguerite Boufleours was happier than 
her compeers; the sweetest maiden in La 
Bonne, and almost the only one who wore no 
mourning badge, a token from some held ■ 
both sad and glorious, Alexis Montaigne, 
but for whom a tress other own fair hair had 
never visited Moscow or found baptism in the 
sulphur of Smolensk, still carried the dear 
cockade. It was long since they met, and she 
yearned to see him again in life— 

“ But be was with the emperor, 

Beside the blue Moselle.” 

Could he live or die in a nobler cause? 
Marguerite’s treasures were very simple, and 
all the dearer for that. She had the accus¬ 
tomed lock of hair “ that lovers use,” in ex¬ 
change for her own that had made the pil¬ 
grimage of Russia. She had tokens that 
spoke of war, but none earlier than the days 
when her lover marched through Poland, to¬ 
wards the conquering campaign of Moscow— 
for that teas a conquering campaign. She 
had letters which daguerreotyped the army- 
one, especially, in which she could hear the 
bugles, when it formed on the right bank of 
the Xiemen. But she had a dearer treasure 
than all—yet the most simple of all. It was 
a bit of gray cloth that you would not have 
picked up in your path, yet to her a mighty 
talisman. She wore it in her bosom; she 
wept over it, tears of joy and tears of sorrow; 
and at night, when it lay beneath her pillow, 
she beard the bugles of Smolensk and Boro¬ 
dino, and, amid the music and tbe cannon, 
saw a figure that thrilled her with veneration, 
as if for a god! Yet this figure, too, was very 
simple, 

“ Behold, the little black chapeau, 

And surtout gray he wore! ” 

Then, too, she saw the great captains of the 
empire: Marraont, with his broad, expressive 
face: Augereau, with his high nose and dark 
brow; Mortier, with his fine-cut lips and 
black mustache; Prince Eugene, with his 
slight figure and youthful face; Davoust, 
with his fierce eyes and commanding bear¬ 
ing; and Oudinot, with his powerful frame 
and heavy shoulders. All these she saw, and 
many others; yes, for she saw with spirit 
eyes. Mow, she beheld them in council; now, 


leading their troops in attack. Again, she 
saw them in repose, when, the dragon with- 
out slumbering, the dragon within fought his 
battles over in their dreams. Much as she 
adored her lover, she worshipped the empe¬ 
ror more, and, in common with the peasantry 
of her country, believed that Marshal Tli¬ 
mine, u the little mau in red,” came to Napo¬ 
leon's tent on the eve of each great field and 
helped him plan the battle. The emperor him¬ 
self may not have been conscious of this spirit- 
presence; but Marshal Turenne was there! 
He bad fallen, but his mission was not ended. 
But if Marguerite loved the Great Captain in 
prosperity, how much deeper her love in his 
adversity. How had her heart yearned to¬ 
wards him in the disastrous, yet still glorious 
campaign of Germany; how had she rejoiced 
at his successes! How had she wept over 
his reverses! How had she hoped that “ the 
little mau in red ” would inspire, with still 
more wonderful conceptions, “ the little man 
in gray,” to the confusion of his hydra¬ 
headed foes! And how near fulfilment her 
hope, let Yerkea and Dresden answer! 

But the field narrowed. Ask the old citi¬ 
zens of Champagne what they felt when 
** Cmsar and his fortunes ” were hounded by 
that small territory, the pathway to Paris'? 

“ One evening, just as 'twerc to-night, 

I saw him at ray cottage door; 

And at his side he wore the sword 
At Lodi that he wore.” 

The country swarmed with Austrians, 
proud of their victories! though for twenty 
ye are whipped through Europe by the French 
armies, and, at this very time, the vanquished, 
although they did not know it! The Prus¬ 
sians poured in—“ soldiers of Frederic ” who 
had slept a hundred years, priding themselves 
upon the antiquity of their tactics! in the 
face of a newborn system that had covered 
a nation with glory. THiat an honorable 
thing is a gray-headed idea! La Bonne 
would soon become an island in a flood; 
the hostile waves so permeated the country 
about it The Prussians came there—old 
Blueher, on a white horse, with a great gold 
band under the saddle, and a guard around 
him whose faces looted as if they were seek¬ 
ing a beershop. But the “old drunken hus¬ 
sar,” as Napoleon named him, had such a 
rough inspiration that Oudinoc and Mar¬ 
in ont had been driven before him from Ger¬ 
many, they hardly knew how. Did you ever 
notice, reader, that the thing which you do 
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tot wish to see, you are always the most anx¬ 
ious to look at? So Marguerite looked at 
Blacker — thought how the emperor had 
drubbed him at Jena, Soult at Lubeck, and 
Murat devoured him. Aud now—why, now 
he was disgorged, for Murat was squeezed 
into a small man. 

The marshal dismounted before Jean Bou- 
Seour's house, the prettiest place in the vil¬ 
lage. Marguerite was a woman, and — 
-Marshal Blucher!"—it sounded like one of 
old Frederic’s drums at the battle of Zord- 
noft The military element in her nature 
was moved, but the French element rebelled. 
‘•Marshal Blucher’’—this was her Satan. 
Other women are women; hut a French¬ 
woman is a Frenchwoman. France was 
uppermost In Marguerite’s thoughts; but it 
was dressed in a gray coat and a little black 
chapeau. The old Prussian, whose uniform 
looked as if saddled upon him by the In¬ 
fernal Inquisition, would "have caressed the 
pretty Champagnese, but with Jena and 
Eylau flashing from her eyes, she drew 
haughtily back. The Prussian soldiers 
inarched through the town and encamped 
beyond it. Marguerite was almost angry 
with herself for not hating them more than 
she did; but the sight of horses that had gal¬ 
loped through many a battle, of cannon that 
had spoken on many a field, and of “ men 
who for a fantasy and trick of fame go to 
their graves like beds,” confused and hum¬ 
bled her by self-comparison. Had her eyes 
been lightning, the march of the Prussians 
would have ended finally at the little village 
of La Bonne. 

Blucher and his suite established quarters 
in Jean Boufleour’s house, and the Cham¬ 
pagnese found that his own presence could 
be dispensed with. There was evidently a 
"ish for privacy, as the chambers were 
searched, and the entire family ordered out 
doors. 

“I have been invited to Annette Bou- 
quere’s,” said Marguerite to her mother, 
' and you need not wonder at my absence 
till morning.” 

Slipping from the door, she passed beneath 
3 grape arbor that ornamented the cottage, 
then through a low window and into an 
apartment, from which led a door to the 
Chambers. In a few moments she was snugly 
ensconced over the bulky head of the old 
nissian field-marshal. Her own temerity 
startled her; but it was not a time for fear. 
A figure in a gray cloak with a black chap¬ 


eau-bras, and eyes that seemed piercing im¬ 
mensity, filled her soul. She heard the tones 
of Blucher and his generals, and, through an 
aperture in the floor, looked upon the scene. 
Around a table covered with charts of the 
country sat half a dozen fine-looking men, 
while Blucher himself strode to and fro, oc¬ 
casionally pausing and bringing his stout 
hand down on the tnap ■with vengeance. 
Marguerite well knew the German, anti not a 
note of its fierce gutturals was lost on her. 
She heard the names of ITontmirail, Champ 
Aubert, Chalons — Oudinot, Marmont, Au- 
gereau. Bootes were discussed, rivers 
spanned, distances measured; Napoleon to 
he attacked at Chalons! And now came the 
moment to Marguerite! She drew her 
breath quickly. Then calmness returned; 
she had the design, but not the counter¬ 
plot 

Napoleon to be attacked, and by an over¬ 
whelming force of these Northmen! Over 
and over she revolved her confused ideas. It 
must not be. She would fly to Chalons. 
But how pass the Prussian guards that 
hemmed in the village? Impossible! But 
there are those who can pass any guard un¬ 
seen! Could she escape from her room? 
Yes, but only into the arms of a rude sol¬ 
diery. The night wore on, and at last she 
slept. At first her dreams were confused. 
She saw Blucher riding to battle; Billow 
mustering his division, then sweeping for a 
flank attack. But presently the door of her 
little room opened. She looked wonderingly 
up. A man in red uniform entered. He was 
slight in figure, but his eyes were piercing. 
He saluted the young girl courteously, even 
to the entire displacement of his chapeau- 
bras, then handed her a folded paper. She 
opened and read it. Her eyes kindled with 
enthusiasm, but when she again raised them, 
the officer was gone. So distinct was her 
inipresssion, that upon awaking she Involun¬ 
tarily looked downward for the magic note. 
But only a gray darkness reigned in the 
room, and the voices of the Prussians had 
sunk to silence. Xet not a line of the dream¬ 
land missive escaped her; so excellent are 
the types of impression. 

“ Sire ” it said, “ I shall be with your maj¬ 
esty instantly. The forty thousand are on 
the march. The various corps as ordered. 
Blucher unprepared—troops much scattered. 

Augebeau” 

Commandante de V armee die Lyon. 
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The image of this letter in her brain Mar¬ 
guerite copied exactly. Her arm felt a ting¬ 
ling sensation, and she was astonished to per- 
ct*ne her haul move involuntarily over the 
sheet. The ehirography differed totally from 
her own, resembling that of Augoreau, 
whose autograph she had seen. Whatever 
power directed her, it was excellent at coun¬ 
terfeiting. 

Ulucher was early astir—a custom with 
hard drinkers—and if the wish to do away 
with a thing be a test of hatred, then the old 
fij 11-marshal hated brandy. But Marguerite 
—what was she to do? The field-marshal 
must have the letter—her woman's sagacity 
told her that—vet how convey it. She might 
yield herself a prisoner, and suffer it to be 
found on her person; but, for this very 
reason, would not the Prussian suspect a 
fraud? She stepped softly about the room— 
for no one can think and sit motionless. 

u Our indiscretions sometimes serve ns well, 
When our deep plots do palL” 

She had forgotten the window—it was too 
late! The face of a German sentry turned 
full upon her, and a voice demanded: 

u Sic shepen das tolkm dev hausen? ” 

The door below opened, and Blucher’s 
flushed countenance appeared in it, with Bu- 
low’s sandy mustache, just over the marshal's 
shoulder, like an epaulet. “This is the hid¬ 
ing-place, eh?” and up the old hussar thun¬ 
dered. His indignation was great. How he 
spluttered German 1 and Marguerite felt a 
thin line of brandy breath cross her percep¬ 
tions, like a sea-mist driven by a strong wind. 
In a few moments she stood before the inqui¬ 
sition of Bluclier and his staff—abashed, con¬ 
fused, but gradually growing defiant. Had 
she heard the plans of the generals? “Yes.” 
Had she intended so to do? “Yes” Was 
she aware of the penalty attached? “Yes.” 
And that was—“Death.” Who had insti¬ 
gated her to an act so heinous? “France” 
Had she any friend in the army ? “ Yes.” 
His name? “Napoleon, the conqueror of 
Prussia,” she said, with her eyes* involunta¬ 
rily upon a voltigeurs coat, hung carelessly 
by the wall. It was that of Achilla, her 
brother, who, wounded in a late battle, was 
now on furlough, and had escaped without 
his coat, on the appearance of the enemy. 
Bluclier saw the direction of her glance, and 
his own folkiwing it, took in the hated re¬ 
minder of his hundred mortifications. He 
struck it contemptuously with his baton. It 


fell from its place, and as it did so, a bit of 
folded paper caine out upon the floor. Mar¬ 
guerite started, thrust her hand hi her 
and looked around in amazement. Gene ! 
surely gone! yet how came It hither? F..r 
she could not mistake the pajmr. BIucIkt 
snatched it with his broad hand. lie ,t«.. 
voured the contents with fury reddening h,» 
hard fane, as it came to help the brand}. 
Then* was not room enough for the br« 
shouldered Prussians to crowd about him and 
read; hut they stood on tiptoe and ]w< n ■! 
over, or bent and peered under, as w<-!l 
their uniform would permit Yet to Mar¬ 
guerite's quickened apprehension, there was 
in the group another form. They saw It not 
—hut it was Marshal Tureime! 

“Whose coat is that?” demanded Bluclier. 

“My brother's.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ I know not” 

“Why did be leave his coat upon the wall 
with so important a despatch?” 

“ He was surprised bn the appjjpach of your 
cavalry.” 

“And fled to the emperor?” 

“ I presume so.” 

“A trusty messenger, I must say!” 

Poor AchiUe Boufleours would evidently 
have stood a small chance for promotion with 
the old Prussian disciplinarian, upon whom 
civilization sat as stiffly as his gold-starred 
coat, and with whom savage ferocity was a 
natural consequence. Marguerite read in the 
eyes of the marshal the spirit of her own 
fate, but not the letter of his order to that 
effect. Death was terrible, but she felt that 
she could meet it bravely, even from the 
hands of this drunken old Prussian. But de¬ 
spite the terrors of her position, wonder pre¬ 
dominated. How could the letter, so snugly 
hidden in her bosom, have dropped from 
Achille’s coat? Her mind became gradually 
lost iu musing on this, till she retained not 
sufficient self-consciousness to wonder why 
she felt no fear. Then, almost as a thought 
from the state of preexistence might flash 
across the mind, came the sudden recollec¬ 
tion. She had slept after writing, and her 
dream grew into life before her. “ The little 
man in red” was the guiding figure. She 
had followed him down the stairway; she had 
crossed the apartment in his footsteps; she 
had looked upon the sleeping marshal and his 
generals, as he too looked; and at his ges¬ 
ture she had clapped the paper into the vol- 
tigeur coat. 
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“0 Little Han in Bed!” she cried; “ why 
could you not have warned the emperor? 
My life is forfeit, and no pood has resulted \ n 

The reverie was broken by ttiucher. ** Jshe 
«h.i!) be whipped at the stake!” he r ocifir- 
atetl: “death is too good for her, the Cham- 
pi^nese vixen! ” 

Fir-t of all, onlers were trantmflUtl to tfto 
<M*\eral commanders to ronrentrate their 
f«*rees by retreating upon a giv»*n point. The 
tr*>p* under Bluchers immeillate command 
jrmatly outnumbered the force of Napoleon, 
and would have been able to crush it; but 
be fancied Augereau to be close at hand, and 
his advantage was yielded to this error. His 
army prepared for retreat. 

Meantime a form of court martial was 
held, and Marguerite Boufleours condemned 
as a spy to be whipped at a gun carriage—the 
brutal old ruffian giving vent to bis feelings in 
the most insulting language. The sentence, 
wholly unexpected by Marguerite, over¬ 
whelmed her with horror. She implored that 
she might be shot. But no; Blucber was ac¬ 
customed to dispense bullets, but this sort of 
thing had lost its novelty, and he rejoiced at 
the opportunity of whipping a Champagnese 
jade. The upper portion of her dress was 
removed, though something of decorum was 
observed in the operation, and she was bound 
to a cannon wheeL * The marshal and many 
of his officers gathered around; for this was 
not the luxury of eveiy day, and might not 
be again enjoyed. Mental suffering is fre¬ 
quently so confounding as to destroy itself, 
and Marguerite was calmer than her perse¬ 
cutors. A remarkable sensation pervaded 
her brain. An impression of a m an in time¬ 
worn uniform, standing at her side, filled her 
spiritual sense. She was led to the cannon- 
wheel, yet the hideous preparations of the 
place were almost lost upon her. Her fair 
head was erect; all before and around her 
pointed to the certainty of her doom; yet the 
figure in red uniform whispered, “It shall 
not be r 

An automaton from the machine called an 
army, lifted the cord to bind her. There wa 3 
ajar beneath her feet; a long, rolling sound 
of cannon in the distance. She started like 
some beautiful wild creature of tbe forest, 
pursued by enemies and scenting the ap¬ 
proach of its tribe. Blucher sprang upon the 
cannon to listen. Again and again came the 
deep concussion. The marshal leaped from 
his elevation, shouting in excited tones to his 
staff. In every direction flew the officers, 


scarce half understanding the orders to be 
given. There could be but one solution to 
the mystery of the cannonade. Tim emperor 
waa advancing, ana Uounuos Mipporird ny 
Augerrau. The Prussian f..rri* ct.uM havede- 
fied Napoleon atom*, hut the addition of \ n% 
subordinate terrifying. Already tlm 

French was engaged with the advanced 
posts, and the PruMlan light troop* came 

Ins ‘1 isonlrred. 

BhjrJjor w a* in the saddle forming a roar 
guard to rover hH retreat. All along the ]; .e 
hi% cannon thtnulrrrt). and He* r .75 t.Vv m.vU* 
sweeping charges to check the French ad¬ 
vance; hut, led by Xapo]<-on in penu»n, th**v 
mine steadily on. Attention had been in¬ 
stantly distracted fmm Marguerite. Kv»u 
the cannon beside which she stood, had been 
wheeled fiercely away by a score of bearded 
Prussians. Dense smoke covered the field, 
and under its black curtain tbe cavalry swept 
to and fro with thundering hoofs. The Prus¬ 
sian columns were in full retreat, and Napo¬ 
leon pushed them with his accustomed vigor. 
Field-Marshal Blucher was a brave man, but 
the tide was roaring against him, and be 
could not stay iL With Marguerite, all was 
wonder and astonishment How had the em¬ 
peror so suddenly appeared upon the scene, 
when she had imagined him in his camp at 
Chalons ? Little she knew of the story; but 
the soldiers could have told it: 

“ For in the night unseen a single warrior, 

In sombre harness mailed. 

Dreaded by man, and surnamed The De¬ 
stroyer, 

The rampart wall had scaled—** 

and Napoleon knew that the time to strike 
had come—nor was he wont to strike in vain. 
The young girl scanned the storm of pursu¬ 
ing waves, as if hoping for some object to be 
thrown to the top of a blue billow—perhaps 
the helmet of a dashing chassenr, the green 
coat and streaming “ horse-tail ”—perhaps for 
some figure Jess Imposing; and still further, 
though hardly conscious of the thought, per¬ 
haps for a less tangible shape. Every thought 
was realized in an instant, for, through the 
battle smoke and the cannon’s roar, she saw a 
chasseur, but not always a chasseur to her, 
fiercely bearing down on tbe enemy in a 
squadron of the Young Guard, while close 
beside the soldier came a figure in a gray 
coat and black chapeau-bras. O. how her 
heart leaped up I “Napoleon, Napoleon the 
Great V 7 she cried, with a gush of feeling that 
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surprised herself; and a woman’s voice, ring¬ 
ing out in the shock of battle, seemed a 
strange and startling thing. But what else 
did she behold? Plainly as she saw the em¬ 
peror himself, she saw riding beside him an 
officer in red; and no more she wondered 
that the M Little Corporal ” was inspired. She 
read the secret of his astonishing victories. 

The emperor turned at her voice, and 
reined up his horse. Years later, when Mar¬ 


guerite Boufleours had become an aged dame 
how often she answered the inquiries of the 
ardent villagers— 

“ He spoke to you! indeed, granddame! 

He spoke to youl” 

u Yes, my children,” she would reply, “ he 
spoke to me, and I had no words to answer* 
but the little bit of gray cloth that I carried 
in my heart, answered for me. For the 
cloth—this that you see—I had then” 
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THE SETTLEK’S VENGEANCE. 

BJT Ain ilLU Tj. MESEEVE. 


At the close of a sultry August day, a to an 
in the backwoods dress of a settler, with 
a ride thrown over his shoulder, was making 
what haste he could through the forest in the 
direction of his cabin, which he had left two 
days before, upon some business that demand¬ 
ed his attention some fifteen miles distant, 
leaving his wife and three children alone. He 
had intended to return the same day or some¬ 
time during the night; but the man with 
whom he was to transact his business was 
from home, and rather t han make another 
journey at this busy time of the year, he de¬ 
cided to await his return, though every mo¬ 
ment spent away from them was fraught with 
deepest anxiety to him; for oflate rumors had 
been rife that an outbreak of the Sioux was 
considered inevitable, and none could tell the 
hour when the red torch of the savages would 
be seen flashing through the forests, to redden 


the summer sky with the flames of the settler’s 
cabin, and the great fields of ripe golden grain, 
now only awaiting the sickle of the husband¬ 
man. 

Some said that Minnesota, the youngest 
bom of the States, would repeat the scenes of 
her older sisters, of Wyoming, and of the 
“ Hark and Bloody Ground,” while others, and 
by far the greater portion of her inhabitants, 
laughed at the idea, and said that the torch 
and scalping-knife were things of the past, 
and that the summer of ’62 would come and 
go and the rumors of danger that filled the 
air would go past like the idle.wind. But. 
they were false prophets, as a few days show¬ 
ed them to their terror and dismay. 

The man came at last, but he brought with 
him terrible tidings, that the long-dreaded 
outbreak had at last begun. Half a dozen 
settlers’ families had been murdered on the 
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outskirts of the settlements, striking terror 
and dismay to tlie hearts of the pioneers. 
Hastily performing- his business, and fully un¬ 
derstanding the fearful import of the news he 
had heard, William Garland set out at once 
for home, knowing that he should experience 
no peace of mind until assured that his loved 
•nes were safe. His course led for the most 
part through the unbroken forest, but now 
and then he would emerge into some settlers’ 
opening, and bid them seek a place of safety 
as soon as possible; pausing only long enough 
to tell his story, and then hurrying on to as¬ 
sure himself of the safety of his own loved 
ones; wishing in his heart that he had not 
eft them so long as he had done when such 
terrible danger was menacing them. 

Rapidly the settler passed through the 
forest. The sun was fast going down, and he 
had said to himself that before its last rays 
had disappeared from the treetops he would 
stand in his own clearing and be assured that 
his fears bad been groundless, that although 
his wa3 the furthest cabin in tliis direction, as 
yet it had remained unscathed. 

Longer and longer stretched out the shad¬ 
ows of the forest trees as the sun went down, 
and at last a light ahead told him that the 
clearing was near at hand, that the trees were 
growing thinner, killed by the flames on the 
outskirt of his field. 

A deep hollow through which ran a brook 
was before him, and, once up the bank on the 
other side, liis cabin would be iu view. Un¬ 
mindful of fatigue he ran lightly down, sprang 
across the brook and bounded up the opposite 
bank, and there for a moment stood spell¬ 
bound, or as if turned to marble. 

u Great God, am I too late T 9 

Xo wonder the settler asked this question; 
for a sight met liis gaze that confirmed all Ids 
worst fears, anil seemed for a moment to ren¬ 
der him incapable of motion. Here were the 
great trees that hemmed in his little world, 
standing as stately as ever, with their arms 
spread out as if they would protect his home 
from danger, and there was the field of ripe 
nodding wheat, shining like gold in the setting 
sun; but where was the rude, substantial 
cabin, and where were those most dear to 
Jam on cartlc? 

The stout frame of the settler reeled, as if 
he had received a staggering blow, and a stony 
look came in his eyes as he recovered from 
the effects of his first gaze, and saw before 
him where his cabin had stood, a dark smoke 
curling up from a bed of smouldering embers. 


u My God! this is the work of the savages. 
O, why did I leave you, my wife, my chil¬ 
dren?” exclaimed the wretched man, as with 
a mighty effort he threw off the spell that 
bound him, and sprang forward towards the 
ruins of his home, as if he yet hoped to find 
his loved ones and shield them from all 
harm. 

With footsteps hastened by despair and dread 
the settler neared the burning heap of what 
had once been his happy home. His course 
was now through the field of wheat; it was 
nearer than by the path round, and what 
cared he now for that which had all through 
the summer been his joy and pride ? Those 
for whom he had labored were gone, and the 
golden stalks and nodding heads were but a 
mockery’ now. 

When within a few rods of the burning 
cabin lie entered a spot where the grain had 
been trampled down as if by many feet, or a 
struggle had taken place. A little further on, 
and all his feans were confirmed. Before him 
lay the disfigured bodies of his wife and 
youngest child, and the scalps tom from their 
heads told better than words could have said, 
who had done the dreadful deed. 

With a calmness bom of despair, the hus¬ 
band knelt and tenderly raised the body of 
his wife in his arms, and strained her lifeless 
form to his breast, then laid her gently down 
beside her child, and turned towards the 
smouldering pile to ascertain the fate of his 
remaining children. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes, and until the 
sun had dipped below the horizon, and the 
gold had tiled out from the wheat and the 
treetops, he searched every foot of the ground 
about the cabin, but found no trace of the 
missing ones; and at last he was forced to the 
conclusion that the savages had carried them 
away captives, or else had murdered and 
thrown their bodies into the blazing cabin. 
His search also revealed to him another 
tiling—that the savages who had done the 
deed were not over half a dozen in number, 
and that they had done their deed not above 
two hours before. With these two facts es¬ 
tablished, the settler returned to the side of 
his wife and child, and kneeling beside them, 
swore to avenge their death, to devote his 
life to the task, if need be, until each one 
who had participated in the murders should 
be driven from the face of the earth. Then 
rising to his feet he scooped out a shallow 
grave beside where they had fallen, and 
placing them tenderly within it, gave a last 
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lingering look, and then covered them from 
his sight forever. 

Tliis duty completed, he took his rifle from 
the ground where it had been lying since he 
had first found the bodies of his murdered 
ones, and carefully examined its priming. 
His ammunition-belt next underwent a careful 
inspection, and lie found he had bullets and 
powder enough for fourteen shots. 

“ Enough to avenge their death,” he mut¬ 
tered, between his shut teeth, as he buckled 
the belt about him. u Now for vengeance.” 

Casting one look backward upon the low 
mound that covered his wife and child from 
his sight, he gave a groan of anguish, and 
then struck resolutely out upon the broad 
trail that the savages had taken no pains to 
conceal. For ari half hour the settler follow¬ 
ed the trail as unerringly as a bloodhound, 
and then the darkness became so dense that 
he was in danger of losing it. Knowing that 
to do so was fatal, he waited with great im¬ 
patience the rising of the moon which was 
near its full, and would give him sufficient 
light to enable him to follow the trail without 
difficulty. 

Every moment seemed an hour to the stem, 
impatient man, but at last a flood of silver 
light came flowing into the forest, and again 
he went on. The hours went by, and at last 
the moon and stars as they glimmered through 
the treetops told him that the night was half 
spent. Only once had he paused since the 
moon rose, and that was to pick a small piece 
of pink calico from a broken branch that bor¬ 
dered the trail. A gleam of joy illuminated 
his heart for a moment, for it told him that 
one of his childrcn'still lived, and that he had 
sometliing else to figlit for than vengeance. 
His child was to be rescued, and the settler 
pressed on with renewed ardor. 

On and still onward he went, hoping that 
every turn in the forest nooks would bring 
them to bis gaze. Sometimes he imagined 
that lie saw them before him only to be dis¬ 
appointed ; and it lacked not an hour of dawn, 
when as he stood on the summit of a slight 
eminence, he felt convinced that he saw at 
the bottom of a little valley before him the 
form of an Indian leaning against a tree, while 
several dark figures lay on the ground near 
him. A change in liis position showed him 
that he had not been mistaken, and the heart 
of the settler leaped with joy at the thought 
of the coveted vengeance; and it gave another 
great throb, as a second look showed him two 
little forms, lying between two of the savages, 


that the father knew could he none other than 
his own lost ones. v 

For a few moments the settler stood motion¬ 
less in the dense shadow of a giant tree, re¬ 
solving in his mind how he could rescue his 
children and avenge his dead ones by the 
blood of the savages. The children must be 
rescued first, and this part of the effort he set 
about performing. The Indian leaning against 
the tree had not stirred, and from this he 
•judged that he had fallen asleep at Jus post, 
overcome by fatigue and the lateness of the 
hour ] yet he might awake at any moment, 
and it was of the utmost importance that he 
should be first attended to. With cautious 
steps he moved down the hill, and approached 
the spot where the Indians were lying all un¬ 
suspicious of danger. Keeping in the shade 
of the trees, he at last stood in the shadow of 
that against which the savage was leaning. 
With a tread as noiseless as the fall of a snow¬ 
flake he approached close to the trunk of the 
tree, and raising his rifle he brought the 
breech down on the bead of the sleeping sen¬ 
tinel with such force that it penetrated his 
brain with a crushing sound, and he fell to 
the earth without a groan. The settler bent 
over bis fallen foe and removed his knife and 
tomahawk to his own belt The rest of the 
Indians, fatigued with their day’s work of 
murder, still slept soundly on, little thinking 
an avenging spirit was so near them. 

With steps so noiseless that the lightest 
sleeper could not be awakened by them, the 
father moved towards his children, who lay 
between two of their captors with their hands, 
and feet tightly bound so as to prevent escape. 
Bending over the nearest savage he carefully- 
raised one of the sleeping children and carried 
it to a place of safety a short distance away. 
Be turning, he was about to take the other in 
his arms when the savage over whom he was 
bending, stirred as if awakening. Before the 
settler with his unoccupied hand could raise 
the tomahawk he had taken from the belt of 
the dead Indian, the savage opened his eyes, 
and seeing the white man bending over him,* 
attempted to spring to his feet, hut he met 
the descending weapon of the avenger and 
without a groan gave up his life. The child 
opened its eyes, and seeing a man bending 
over it with a reeking tomahawk in his hand, 
mistook him for a savage, and would have ut¬ 
tered a cry that could not have failed to have 
awakened the rest of his enemies, hnd he net 
seen by the frightened look that such was her 
intention; and he placed his hand upon her 
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mouth, while he whispered in her ear that it 
was her father that held her in his arms, and 
with a cry of delight she nestled close to his 
breast, thinking that no further harm could 
come to her. With fleet steps he placed the 
child beside the other, bidding it remain quiet, 
and then turned to finish his work of ven¬ 
geance. Two were already disposed of; four 
remained. No feeling of mercy found lodg¬ 
ment in his heart. He remembered the oath 
he had taken by the grave amid the wheat, 
and with that same terrible determination 
upon his face he went about his work. Three 
of the remaining savages, one after another in 


quick succession, followed their comrades to 
the spirit world; and the last died with a 
bullet through his heart, but not until one 
from the Indian’s rifle had cat a lock of hair 
from the settler’s head. It seemed as if the 
arm of the settler was indeed guided by an 
avenging spirit. 

In safety the settler and his children reached 
a larger settlement where no danger was to be 
apprehended; and among those who in Sep¬ 
tember raised the siege of FortReidgley, there 
was none braver than W illiam Garland, still 
fighting for vengeance. 
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